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INTRODUCTION. 


For the first time in the history of the English language, a 
method’ is offered by which the reading of it can be taught 
rationally and phonically, or according to a fixed system of 
signs, and sounds corresponding; and this without altering its 
orthography, or introducing any new signs of sound, 

The full force and great import of this assertion can only be 
appreciated by those who have paid much attention to the voca- 


bulary of our language as a subject of study for reading and 


spelling. 

To the superficial, and even the more studious observer, the 
chaotic and irregular powers of our letters, as signs of sound, 
must make the assertion above given appear incredible. 

To the phonetician it will doubtless appear absurd. Yet a 
careful examination of this manual will show that this result has 
been accomplished: and henceforth the Unglish may be taught 
like those languages whoso signs and sounds correspond ; so that, 
knowing a certain number of signs, you can, with little exeep- 
tion, tell what sounds are involved in the words. Jn other 
words, we may learn to read English by sound. 

To the phoneticians, technically so called, much eredit is due 
for the boldness and simple fidelity with which they have advo- 
cated the philosophic idea of reforming the language as to its 
orthography, and adopting a system of signs rigidly adapted to 
its sounds. But, though the idea is philosophic, it must have 
become apparent by this time, even to its most sanguine adyo- 
cates, that it is impracticable. 

Such xeforms, involving as they do deep-rooted and wide- 
spread associations, and even ‘vested interests of mmealeulable 
value, can occur only in the progress of the ages and by insen- 
sible degrees. Much thought and energy, and a good deal of 
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eapital, has been spent, of late years, by those devoted to this 
reform, but with no other result than showing great evils which 
they cannot remedy, and enormous loss of time and trouble, 
which the world will not consent to forego on their terms. 
Another method is now offered, which, though it cannot 


accomplish all the ends of the phoneticians, yet serves to intro-_ 


duce law where all was thought to be chaos, and to do away 
with much of the difficulty of the learner in reading, without 
robbing the English world of its darling orthography. 

The incalculable value to elementary education of some such 
method as is commended to the attention of teachers in this 
book, will appear from the following considerations :— 

The process of learning to read, by the present, methods, 
occupies the first four or five years of a child’s life at school. It 
is the chief business of a child from six to twelve to learn to 
read; and but few country children reach this result, even in 
the common-schools of New England, before the age of ten or 
twelve. Five years spent in learning to read with facility !— 
to say nothing of fine intonation and correct emphasis, to which 
very few men or women ever reach. 

And the pain and toil of this is qut of all proportion to the 
yalue of the result, if we stop at the mere accomplishment of 
reading. For what is it but. a key to knowledge, of which the 
yalue lies in the use? And, when so much trouble and application 
is necessary in the acquisition of this key, many are discouraged 
from ever trying to get possession of it, or are utterly disgusted 
from the attempt to use it, when, in some sort, they are mas- 
ters of its uses. 

For most adults, it is, indeed, a hopeless case, and not to be 
undertaken by any without great industry and unusual natural 
powers. 

It is not too much to say, that the present difficulties of 
learning to read shut the gates of knowledge in the face of 
ninety-nine hundredths of those who cannot haye four or five 
years of schooling in their earlier years, and render such advan- 
tages nugatory and yain; for a large proportion of those have 
as much schooling as that, and no more. 

Let us contemplate, for a moment, the task set before a child 
or an adult in learning to read, It is to place before him ten 
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thousand objects, havine common resemblances sufficient to 
confound his sense of Gicuinghibns and require him to remember 
the names of all these objects, without any natural principle of 
association, and withont any striking object cf interest, but 
simply as a labor of the memory, stimulated by whatever extra- 
neous motive you can bring to bear.» If these vhjects were men, 
women, and children, it would still be very hard to recollect all 
their names; yet there is the direct human interest. to stimulate 
the memory: but words are, of all things, the most dry and 
abstract. 

Yet such precisely is the task set before the learner; for the 
knowledge of no one word necessarily helps to the recognition of 
another, and is, in many cases, rather calculated to mislead. 
You have simply to rememher each word as a separate object 
of memory, and enormous repetition must make up for what is 
wanting in force of will and attention in the learner. 

Spelling the word does not help us any; for how can calling 
the names of the letters ever make sure of their true sownd in the 
word? 

What I insist on is, that every word must be told to the learner ; 
there being no rational basis on which he can find it himself. 

Tt is, indeed, a matter of wonder that we ever learn to read. 

In truth, the facility of after-years makes us forget the toil and 
trouble of our early life in learning. 

Whence arises this great dithculty? The answer usually 
given is, “Irom the great irregularity of our letters in their 
powers of representing sounds.” My answer is, The great diffi- 
culty *of learning to read arises from the unskilfulness with 
which the vocabulary is presented to the learner, and the want 
of recognition, as yet, of all the signs of elementary sounds in * 
our language that are actually employed, together with a skilful 
application ‘of the whole to the spelling of words by sound. 

I shall make it appear, in the following work, — 

First, That it is of great importance to have a certain order 
Pudeclnssinention4ri presenting the vocabulary to the learner. 

Secondly, Instead of being confined to the alphabet for sions 
of elementary sounds, you may almost treble the number by 
gomg ag its limits, en, introducing a single new sien 
or sound, 
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Thirdly, That there is a law governing the varying powers 
of those letters that change most frequently, which will furnish 
the learner with an easy method of discrimination, and lay the 
foundation of a rational and phonic mode of reading the lan- 
guage. 

This will become apparent by examining the pages of the 
Phonic Primer. I can here only make some general statement 
of the mode of obtaining this result. ° 

1. L select a certain number of signs of sound ordinarily used, 
including the alphabet, and about as many digraphs in addition, 
in which two letters represent one sound, and make of these 
signs a phonic alphabet; thus laying the foundation for the 
phonic method of reading. (See Lessons I., TX., XK.) 

9, The consonants, with one exception, have almost invariably 
one sound; the departure from perfect regularity being as one to 
a hundred. But the vowels each divide their functions about 
equally between three different sounda, as the general usage 
and, exceptionally, some have seven or eight sounds, 

Flow were these three general sounds to be distinguished in 
each case, without marking the yowels or inventing new signs? 
To mark the vowels, first suggested itself to the author; but 

this, when put in practice, made the common text look as if it 
had the measles! Here the author trembled a long time on the 
yerge of a healthful discovery. He had a long and painful 
recovery from these measles ! 

It then occurred to him, that by slightly separating the sylla- 
bles of words, which would present them all the more clearly 
for reading, the syllabic law might be brought into play that 
shuts up a ehort vowel by a ft owing consonant, but leaves the 
sound of the long vowel free by terminating the syllable: thus 
we distinguish the long from the short vowels in the following 
words by the manner of dividing the syllables, Hatter, hater 5 
mettle, meter; rotted, rosy ; musty; mulish. (See Lessons 
XVII., XIX.) 

Likewise a final e in the syllable or word, while it is always 
silent, indicates almost invariably that the vowel preceding is 
long. Example, — Hat, hate; met, mete; mit, mite; not, 

note; mud, mule. 

These general fucts can be made signs of sound. 
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The third most common sound of the vowels is that which 
they have before r final. The author felt obliged to distinguish 
the final from the initial sound of 7, as being a different sound. 
He then made digraphs of the vowels with this sound of r. 
This is due to the sounds themselves, which so coalesce as to 
constitute proper elementary sounds. Thus the guttural sound 
of the vowels is distinguished without marking the vowels, or 
inventing other signs than those already in the language. (See 
Lessons X., XT.) 

All the other sounds of the vowels bear a very small ratio to 
these three, —the long, the short, and the guttural. ‘The sounds 
of the yowels are thus brought within the scope of a law easily 
discernible, and serying to give the learner the true sound, 
without such special marks or signs as are calculated to make 
a striking diversity between the phonic and the common text of 


books. 


Thus the author found, that, instead of only twenty-six letters 
that constitute our common alphabet, the true phonic alphabet 
of the language was made up of sixty-six letters and digraphs, 
which must be taught to the pupil as the foundation of reading 
the language by a correct knowledge of its sounds and corre- 
sponding signs. Jour of these signs, haying each another com- 
mon sound, are marked, to distinguish their double function ; 
and these marks are admitted in the phonic alphabet. 

With this phonic alphabet of sixty-six signs, and with the 
slight separation of syllables that brings into play the syllabic 
law between long and short vowels, and with the further expe- 
dient of Italicizing sileyt letters, the author was enabled to 
present to the pupil a reading-text which was phonic, or could 
be read by sounds and signs previously taught. 

A few exceptional words and sounds still remained to be 
accounted for, and brought under the phonic law: for these a 
system of marks had to be adopted. These marked yowels will 
be found on page 80. They swell the number of signs to be 
learned by the pupil to eighty-four. But what is this compared 
to the labor laid upon the memory by the common method ? 
for this necessitates the learning of ten thousand separate signs 
in the words themselyes, by the same arbitrary process of the 
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memory which is required for these eighty-four signs. Besides, 
we learn in the phonic method a rational and scientifie process, 
which will bring reading within the power of thousands who 
cannot acquire it by the common method. 

The next point was how to present the yocabulary to the 
learner. 

There are from eight to ten thousand words. which the pupil 
must be able to recognize with facility, in order to be able to 
read an ordinary hook. These words, according to the present 
common method of teaching, must become each a separate object 
of study; for there is no rational ground givén by which the 
pupil can infer the pronunciation of any one word from the 
knowledge of another. 

One of the first objects of all good teaching is to make the 
pupil, as soon as possible, independent of the teacher, and able 
to rely on his own resources, which the teacher has helped him to 
discover. 

But the common method of teaching to read necessitates entire 
dependence of the pupil upon the teacher throughout the whole 
process of learning ; for the pupil must be told every word, or 
at least guarded against’ mistakes at every step. 

The author, therefore, had to consider what was the shortest 
and best way to launch the pupil upon this great sea of the 
vocabulary, and give him a chart and compass to sail his own 
ship. 

It was necessary to limit the number of words presented to 
the attention of the pupil, and to make them adequate repre- 
sentatives of the rest of the vocabulary; so that, having re- 
ceived a limited number of lessons in, words, the pupil could 
master the rest for himself. 

This result was obtained by the light of two general facts : 
First, the sounds of the language are limited in number; and 
hence, if these are properly illustrated in a part of the vocabu- 
lary, the rest can be reached through them. 

Secondly, It is not enough to illustrate the sounds, but all 
their varied combinations in words; for every elementary sound 
is modified by its connection with others. hese combinations 
appear, at first, endless in number and in kind; but they are 
not. A limitation can be found by studying the syllable. 
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This is the first unity we reach after passing the elementary 
sounds. The syllable constitutes both words, and integral parts 
of words ; and hence its varied structure, fully illustrated, is the 
key to all words. 

Accordingly, the author constructed a number of lessons, with 
a view fully to illustrate the sounds of the language in all the 
varieties of the syllable, as a sufficient key to the full vocabulary 
of the language. 

Thus was the method completed, the design of which was to 
give scientific order and method to the art of teaching the read- 
ing of the English language. 

The author is not sanguine that the majority of teachers will 
adopt it because it is scientific, or because it has important 
bearings on human instruction and development. But from men 
of science in the profession of teaching he would bespeak for it 
a candid attention and a fair trial; and from philanthvonists a 
co-operative sympathy, and a practical application to the wants 
of a large class who never can be taught to read by the stimulus 


and resources of the ordinary methods. Such are the hun-, 


dreds of thousands of ignorant emigrants coming yearly into 
our country, and the myriads of negroes that must, sooner or 
later, come into our political and social fabric through the 
gates of freedom now thrown open to them. It was special 
interest and experience in teaching both these classes that 
impressed the author with the necessity of some philosophical 
method of teaching reading, and induced him to devise the one 
here presented. lor them he believes it will be an inealeu- 
lable blessing. The phonic method can alone overcome their 
imperfect and barbarous promunciation, and its searching analy- 
sis can alone reach their feeble and undisciplined faculties. 

The author would further add, that he has made a trial of 
this system in the Night Schools of the Warren-strect Chapel, 
Boston, with the most gratifying results. He believes, from this 
experience and test of the method, that an adult of ordinary 
intelligence can be taught to read the phonic text in thirty les- 
sons of two hours each; and that, after reading one hundred 
pages of the phonic text, which he may do in a yery short 
time, — perhaps a tenth of the time’ it would take to learn 
an equal amount of the ordinary text,—-the pupil will have 
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become sufficiently familiar with the common vocabulary to be 
able to read any common book, 

For young children, it is thought this method will offer an 
admirable means of training early their articulate powers to a 
elear, correct, and forcible enunciation of the language (a great 
desideratum now), and put to a rational use their youthful facul- 
ties of observation and memory, in their introduction to the 
chief field of their exercise. 

For them, a little Primer, on the same principle as this, but 
more simple and graduated, is in process of preparation. 

The author surrenders this book, and the method of teaching 
which it inculeates, to the thoughtful consideration of the edu- 
eators of the country ; devoutly hoping, that, as it has been born 
in a time of war and a wicked rebellion, it may signally con- 
tribute to peace and intelligence, and serve in some measure to 
bridge over that great gulf which separates the mass, in their 
ignorance and degradation, from the few favored by virtue and 
education. 

J. C. ZACHOS. 


Bosron, Jan. 1, 1864. 
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PHONIC PRIMER AND SPELLER. 


LESSON I.—-THE ALPHABET. 


Ynus lesson is to teach the names of the letters called the alphabet; 
likewise the sound of each letter, giving one sound to each consonant, and 
two to each vowel, according to the key, 


NAMES. VOWEL-SOUNDS. — LONG AND SHORT. NAMES. 
A A E I O U XG a 
B ae i o u y b 
C c 
D CONSONANT-SOUNDS. d 
EK . ABRUPT WHISPER. e 
F P T Pe K f 
EG P t c k g 
H h 
I ABRUPT VOICE. i 
J B D J G : 

° J 
A HISSES, BUZZES, : 

Ss Vv | 

N f 8 Vv Zz a. 
O: o 
E NASAL, LIQUID. P 
Q M L R q 
R m n ] r r 
S 8 
il SEMIVOWEL. ‘ ASPIRATE. t 
U Ww ¥ El u 
W WwW y h Vv 
W Ww 
xX DOUBLE SOUNDS. x 
Y x Qu y 
Zz x qu Z 
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NOTHLS TO TEACHTRS. 


4. Tho names of tho letters, capital and small, must first be taught fo the pupil, 
This, which ia the whole of the introduction to reading by the common methods of 
teaching, forms a yery small part in the phonic method. 

9. Then begin a thorough drill on the elementary sounds. The vowels have each 
two sounds, the long and short, which must be taught on the same Jettera in the tubla; 
the discrimination being thught afterwards. 

The consonant-somds must be practised much for precision and strength: the 
vowels, however, require more practice aud care fur the iirst, and the consonants for 
the second. 

Hore the pupil must depend entirely on the teacher; but the foundation is laid for 
his future independence in learning to read. 


KEY TO TUL ELEMENTARY SOUNDS OF THE ALPHABET, 


(For the Teacher.) 
LONG YOWEL-SOUNDS. 
Ale Eke Tee Ode Use .My 
SILORLT VOWEL-SOUNDS. 
Pat Pet Rit Cot Cut City 


ABRUPT WHISPER, 


Pop Tart Cook Tick 
ABRUPT VOICE. 
Bob Did Judge Gag 
IWISSES. BUZZES, 
Tife Sauce Valve Zones 
NASAL. LIQUID. 
Mun Nun Loll Run 
SEMIVOWLLS. ASPIRATE, 


Woo Ye Hot 
POUBLIE SOUNDS. 
Ex— Qucer 


NOTES TO TEACTIERS. 


If the teacher does not know what are the “elementary sounds" of the langwuige, 
he cannot instruct by this method. Stich ignorance oight now té be a reproach; and, 
I thinks, is seldom found with our better class of teachers. The requisite knowledge 
ean easily be obtained either from another teacher, or by « careful analysis of the words 
riven in the “ Key to the Phonic Alphabet." The best yenoral direction for such study 
is briefly thus:— 

Tale each word in the key to the Phonic Alphabet, and pronounce it slowly and 
carefully, noticing the auccessive position of the organs of speech. ‘Then drop the first, 
Jatter, and articulate the rest of the word with the same care, and epentenis then 
drop the next letter, and study the remaining in the same way till you come to the 
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last, Then go back, and pick out tho partiowlar sound and latter or digraph which 
the word is intended {o illustrate, and notice carefully the position of the organs of 
apeech such as the lips, the tongue, and its relation ‘to the teeth. or palate, and the 
character of the sound; as Jong, short, guttural; or abrupt, hissing, huzzing, &e. 

The vowel-sounds are est studied ab first, before a single consonant, and the con- 
sonants as terminal sounds, 

ff this process is not easy, it will preve to the teacher how little command he has 
over his own organs of speech, and how much such instruction is needed for children 
to reach the best results of a distinct articulation. 


LESSON IL 


Tuts lesson teaches a short vocabulary of the simplest words, to intro- 
duce the pupil to reading. 


LONG. SUORT. IRREGULAR. 
A me at on the are 
1 we ‘am up she was 
O so an us is you 
be 20 in ox has do 
he my it man have does 


Tam. Weis. Itis. Sheis. Weare. You are. Iwas. 
Tle was. It was. She was. Ido. Youdo. Ihave. You 
have. Shehas. Ithas. Igo. You go. 

Sheisup. Sheison. Heisin. Itisin. Heisup. We 
areup. Weareon. Wearein. Jtwasin. It was up. It 
wason. She wasup. Idoit. Youdo it. Ihave it. You 
have it. She has it. Igoup. You goup. I goon. T go 
in. You go in. 

Tamaman. Heisaman. Itisanox. You are a man. 
Thave an ox. You have an ox. She has the ox. She was 
init. Iwas in it. O! do goin. O! do have it. Are you 
the man? Is it the ox? Was it the ox? Jtis my ox. I go 
at it. She was at you. Do you go in it? Has the man an 
ox? Does he goin? Does he go up? Does the man have it? 
Do you have the ox? We are up on it. We go in it. The 
man is on my ox. Do you go on my ox? 
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NOTES TO TEACHERS. 


1. In analyzing a word or syllable that has a long sound, give the preceding conso- 
nant and the vowel by one articulate effort; then all the following letters with another, 
But, if the vowel be short, the consonants precading must be made with one effort, and 
the short vowel, with the-suceceding consonants, as another, 

N. B. —In analysis, never divide a syllable into more than to articulate impulses; 
otherwise you will lose the (yansitiond? modifications that yowels and consonants 
undergo in articulation, which often make the sound quite different from what they 
are in analysis singly. 


LESSON IU. 


Tuts lesson illustrates the short sound of the vowels, which, according 
to the syllabic law, are always followed by one or more consonants in the 
same syllable without an e mute. 


Hat Web Dig Dog Pup 
Cat Beg Pig Flog Sup 
Am Leg Din Prog Up 
Clam Peg Fin Jog Mud 
Can Hem Grin Blot Bud 
Clan Stem Him Cot Club 
Man Den Grim Dot Cub 
Clad Glen Swim Hot Grub 
Glad * Hen Trim . Rot Nut 
Had Men Skin Trot Smut 
Bad Pen Sin Prop = (Chua 
Bag Ten Spm Sod Hut 
Wag Wen Twin Hog But 
Hae Bet. Quit Log Snug’ 
Tax Vex Mix Ox Box 


The cat got in the hat. It is not a clam. ‘A man can be in 
aclan. The wag was glad to be clad in a bag. We tax an 
ox anda box. He did beg, as his leg was a peg. Me had it 
by the stem. The men are in the glen, and the hen is on the 


pen. Hehasawen. <A pig can dig. THe does grin at the din. 
He can swim so trim. Itis no sin to spm. I vex him when I 
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mix itinacup. I can flog a dog, but not a frog. The cot is 
not hot. A dot can be a blot. The dog does trot. It has 
the rot: so it must have a prop. A hog can dig the sod. A 
pup can sup from a cup. ‘The bud was in the mud. The cub 
was hit by a club. A grub was in the nut. He cut the cot in 
the hut. He was snug in a box. 


- 


NOTES TO TEACHERS, 


1, In instructing the pupil, first let the vocabulary at the top of the page be 
thoroughly mastered; each word as an exercise of spelling by sound, then ag a whole 
word. 

2. In spelling a short syllable by sound, let the consonants preceding the vowel be 
sounded by themselves, and the short vowel, with the consonants succeeding, as one 
articulate effort; thus dividing every syllable into two articulate efforts for anulysia in 


spelling. 
? 8. fh the reading part of the lesson, let ¢ach word be given by the pupil simply as 
an exercise in words; then teach him how to put the words together, with proper 
grouping and pauses, as an exercise in reading. 

‘This last direction is important to seoure the attention of the pupil to the sense. 


LESSON Iv. 


Tus lesson illustrates the same vowel-sounds as the last. 
¥ 


Hap Jet. Hit Crop Drug 
Nap + Set Bit Drop Dug 
Sap Yet Bit Hop Bug 
Strap Let: Clip Mop Jug 
Cap Met Dip Stop Run 
Trap Pet Lip Hob Sun 
Blab Wet Crib Job Fun 
Crab Ved Glib Mob Gun 
Slab Fled _ dub Rob Rum 
Sad Bed Bid On Drum 
At Step Did God Guin 
Fat Sled Jtid Nod Phun 
Flat Wed Big Plod Cup 


ja 
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Thad a nap in his lap. My cap has a strap. He did hap 
to goin atrap. He sat on a slab, and did blab. He has a 
crab. She is sad. She is fat, but not flat. Do not set the 
hen on a jet. He let his pet get wet. We fed it on the bed ; 
but it fled. I did not get wed to him onasled. It bit him 
on the lip, and he hit ita cp. Dip im the bit. In a crib he 
has his rib. He was big, and he hid in a crib. He got in 
the crop. I drop my mop. I stop in my hop. The mob did 
the job on him, ag he did rob. We plod; but we do not nod. 
He dug up a bug, and had it ina jug asa drug. You can 
run in-fun in the sun; but do not have a gun. He had a 
drum. He got a gum from a plum. He had a sup from a 


cup of rum. : 
Nore, — See notes oi the preceding lesson. 


LESSON V. 


Tats lesson illustrates the long sounds of the vowels, which, according 
to the syllabic law, either terminite the syllable, or are followed by an ¢ 
final, which is always silent. 

Some irregular words are also given of yery common occurrence, to 
familiarize the eye of the pupil with them, ' 


IRREGULAR, LONG VOWELS WITH E FINAL, 


to Wave Bile Slope Cube 
put Cane Mile Grope Tube 
some _ Gave File Hope Duke 
your Pave Smile Vote Mule 
who Mane Style § Note Fluke 
been Gaze Hide Smote Flute 
done . Skate Pride Globe Dupe 
with Late , Ride Robe Mute 
all Hate Slide Foe Lute 
do ' Mate Ripe Hoe Cute 
have Pate Gripe Mode Rue 


was . Slate Dime Ode Cue 


LL 
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A wave cannot pave a cave. He gave mea cane. An ox 
can have no mane. I gaze on her robe in a blaze. My mate 
did skate late. I hate a slate on my pate. I cannot smile at 
abile. I goa mile to a style. He does ride in his pride. The 
man did slide on the hide. It is not ripe. I grope on the 
slope in hope. He was smote as he did vote on the note. He 
had a globe; but he had no robe. He is my foe. The man 
has a hoe. The ode was not in the mode. <A tube can be a 
cube. The duke has a flute. The lute was mute. The dupe 
was not cute. 


’ NOTES TO TEACHERS. 


1. The few irregular words are to be learned without spelling: they are dmong 
the most common and familiar words. ; 

2, The regular words must be spelt by sound. In spelling long syllables by 
sound, the consonant preceding is given, with the long vowel, in one articalate effort; 
then the rest of the lettora*in another. 

8. No lesson should be passed without thorough mastery. 


LESSON VI. 


Tuts lesson illustrates the same vowel-sounds as the last; also some 
irregular words of very common recurrence. 


IRREGULAR. Rate Crime Rode Slue 
of Plate Time Spoke True 
do State Vile Broke Blue 
been Sale Side Joke Hue 
have Male Tide Grove Due 
done Tale Pipe Wove Glue 
son Base Wipe Hole Fume 
with Case Tie Stole Plume 
come Wake Pie . Doze , Mule 
all Bake Die Froze Tune 


hia Lake Spite Mole June 


! 
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My plate is in a bad state. A man is amale. The ox was 
in the tale. She is.not base. I have a bad case. Do you 
wake me? 

All crime is vile. It is time to go. I have been by the 
side of the tide. I broke my pipe. Have you done the tale? 
I wipe the tube. I do not die if I cannot have a pie. She 
does it in spite. You do not ride. I spoke to his son, and he 
broke my pate. It was a joke. He has been in the grove. 
The mole stole in his hole. He froze in a doze. 

Tt is true, the hue is blue. All is not done as is due. He 
had on a plume, and was in a fume. You cannot yoke an ox 
with a mule. : : 

Nore. — See notes to Lesson V. | 


LESSON VIL ; 


Tra lesson illustrates the syllabic law, that a long vowel ends the 
syllable, but a short vowel is followed by one or more consonants. 

The exception to this general rnle is y; which, when not under accent, 
is short at the end of a word not monosyllabic. 


A Be I O humid my 
fa ded He i ris go stu pid by 

bladed Me cri sis BO putrid try 
naked We si lent no flu id cry 
sacred rebus libel wo | truant dry 


hatred he ro fi nal no ted pu pil spy 
fa ted ne gro tri fle fo cus bu gle de fy’ 


ha ted e vil sti fle 80 lo du ty com ply’ 
ba sis ‘e ven si dle lo cal jury ap ply’ 
vacant de ist ti tle vo cal fu ry im ply’ 


The sun faded, and left a vacant spot. The knife is five- 
bladed. The fame of'a hero is sacred. He is fated to be 
hated. Hatred is the basis of cruelty., Hatred of the 
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negro is an evil. Even a deist can be a hero. His iris is 
very big. In all the crisis he has been silent. The libel was 
final. <A trifle in the body can stifle a man. He did sidle 
go, he got in the mud. His title was noted. I can make a 
focus of the sun with a lens. A solo is vocal, but not local. 
The fluid has been putrid. A truant pupil is very stupid. 
It’is the duty of a jury not to get in a fury. I spy a dry 
spot. I defy’ you to comply’. I imply’ you can apply’ this 
to the spot. 


Nors.—N. B. Throughout the lessons, Italic letters are silent. 


LESSON VUL 


Tats lesson illustrates the same syllabic law as the last, and especially 
the exception with regard to y. 


parent sa go bi ble to tal pu ny re ply’ 
va grant patent widen 0 val tru ly sup ply’ 
la dle ba sen ri pen no ble du ly de ny’ 
cradle ta ken li on spoken ru by al ly’ 


ca ble ra ven shiny, token wi ly re ly’ 
ta ble sca ly spiny sto len wi ny ha zy 
fa ble na vy bri ny o pen ti ny la zy 
sa ble gravy icy fro zen li my cra zy 
stable wa vy spi cy po ny sli my smo ky 
sta ple — ba by ti dy cro ny ivy no bly 


a pril la dy idly sto ny bo ny ho ly 
la bel snaky widely ro py do zy bo ny 


His parent has been a vagrant. The ladle is on the table, 
not in the cradle. It is a fable a cable can be woven with 
sand. The stable was very sable. I came in April, not in 
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June. The label is on the bottle. He has got a patent on 
his sago. Ihave taken a raven ina basin, The vessel is in 
the navy. Do not let a baby have gravy. The lady had a 
baby by the hand. The Bible is mine. An apple can ripen 
in the sun. You must widen the den of the lion. It is shiny, 
but not spiny. It is very briny and icy, but not spicy. 
He shot idly, and he shot widely from the man. The Ovis 
oval. By this token he has spoken. The pony was bony, 
and was stolen from the stable, as it was open. He rode on 
a pony in a lane that was stony. He met his crony on a 
puny pony. Truly and duly he went to his task. It was 
like a ruby. The size was tiny; the taste was winy, not 
limy. He had been dozy. I deny’ you reply’ to my story. 
T rely’ on the supply’. He is lazy, but not crazy. The 
sky is smoky and hazy. The Bible is holy. 


LESSON IX.—THE DIGRAPH ALPHABET OF SOUNDS. 


VOWLL-DIGRAPHS. 


LONG. DIPILITHONGS. GUTTURAL. 
ee = ca dns 1057 ar 
aw == all ci = cy or 

ew ow == ou er 
00 dw = 0a ir 
09 (short) ol = Oy ur = or 


CONSONANT-DIGRAPHS. 
Ch Sh Zh* Th Th Ph Wh og ck 
Cresco Zier th ih phe ori ge 


* An arbitrary sign used to respel! a peculiar sound of s and 2. 
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KEY TO THE DIGRAPIE ALPHABET OF SOUNDS. 


LONG. DIVPILTHONGS. GUTTURAL. 
See = Tea Ail = May Far 
Awl = Haul Vein = They For 

Pew Cow = Out Her 

Ooze Low = Coat Sir 

Foot Join = Boy Fur = Worm 


CONSONANT-DIGRAPHS. 


Church. Shun. A zure. Thin. Then. Phiz. When. Sing. Luck. 


NOTES TO TEACHERS. 


4. Tt will be acen that two vowels adjacent in the same syllable constitute a digraph, 
and have but one elementary sound. ‘Uhese digraphs, therefore, make another alnbabes 
of signs, which must be taught to the pupil precisely for the eame reason that the eom- 
mon alphibet is taught, If is this fact, hitherto overlooked, that onablus us to give the 
{rue phonic alphabet of the language, by, means of which, and the syllabic distinction 
of Jone and short vowols, we lay the foundation of a phoniy reading. 

2, ‘The guttural sounds of the vow4ls, with guttural 7, are thus presented in digraphs, 
because the vowel and the # are inseparable, and constitute one elementary sound, 


LESSON X. 


Tuts lesson illustrates completely all the elementary sounds in the lan- 
guage, and the most common and familiar signs of these sounds respectively. 
Where two familiar sounds belong to the same letter or digraph, the af 
tinction is made by dots, his distinction will be used throughout he 


phonic text. 


THE PHONIC ALPHABET. 


VOWELS. — TONIC SOUNDS. 


LONG. SHORT. GUTTULAL. DIGRAPIIS. 
a. By ar ee — ca a == aby 
c e er aw == all Gl == ty 
=" is9 ir ew ow = o0u 
0 C) or oo dw —= 0a 
u u ur=or 00 (short) ol = oy 


——— ~~ ::ti<‘(Ci‘(‘C‘C;C;!W;C;C;! 
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CONSONANT-SOUNDS. 


LIPS, TEETH. PALATE: THROAT. 

Whisper t ch c. k. ck 
inate : Voice b d j g 
Hissing —Whisper f. ph th 8 sh 
Buzzing — Voice Vv thy z.e* “zh 
Nasal — Voice m n ng 
Liquid - — Voice xe r (guttural) 
Semi-vowels — Voice w y 
Aspirate — Whisper wh h 
Double sounds © x qu 


NOLES TO TEACHERS. 


1.To this table of elementary sounds and corresponding algns the teacher must con- 
stantly recur in the course of instruction. It is the aati and the end of the phonie 
method of teaching to read, ‘The pupil cannot be made too familiar with these sounds: 
let them be practised much, both in column and horizontally. 

2. Thore are sixty-six of these signs and corresponding sounds, Taking into account 
the marked letters hereafter to be ahha seventecn in number, and the whole number * 
of signs to he learned by the pupil is eighty-three. This scems like'a heavy load to 
lay on the memory of the pupil. But what is it, com nared to that which the ordinary 
method pursued requires ot him? or, as no rationa basis is given to the pupil by 
which he can tell a single word, cach word thus becomes a separate sign, and object 
of memory, the learning of which in no wise necessitates the Imowledge of any other, 
‘As there are about ten thousand words that make up the staple of common reading and 
speaking, the pupil is under the necessity of learn ng familiarly ten thousand signs 
Vefore he can vead with facility: ‘This he must do by an arbitrary process of the 
memory, precisely the same by which he is called upon to learn these eightyhrae 
signs of sound. “The objection is, not that he has to learn so many words, —lor that he 
mimit do by any process, —but the mode of learning them is very pe aey both to 
iy and correctness. Now, we say if the pupil learns these eighty-three signs, 


with some little practice in their application, he has the Koy to all the words in the lan- 


guage. 


N. B,—Voery important auxiliaries in teaching celagées in this phonic method are 
the blackboard’ for the teacher, and the slate for the pupil. Indsed, they are almost 


indispenscbl s 
The teacher must use the blackboard to make each lesson a general one for the 
class, by printing, in characters large sn0ngh for the whole class to see at once, and 
recite, vive voce and simultaneously, under his instruction. A very large number may 
thus be taught at once. 3 

The pupil should then be required to print each lesson on his slate, and make it a 
gubject of study. Tacility in this respect is soon, nec uired, and becomes a great help 
in fixing the attention of the pupil upon words: it also keeps up the stady while the 
yoval organs are resting: 
2 EE 

® The dotted s is sounded as z throughout the phonic text. 


| 
: 
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LESSON XI. 


Turs lesson illustrates the guttural sounds of the yowels, which are 
always followed by guttural r without an ¢ silent in the same syllable. 


Car Or Her Urn Fir Work 
Jar For Herd Lurk Sir Word 
Bar Cork Jerk Turk Stir World 
Arm Fork Clerk Curb Firm Worm 
Farm Cord Serf Turf Squirm Worst 
Mar. Lord Err Surf Smirk Wort 
Scar Storm Cur Curd Dirk Girt 
Star Scom Fur Curl TIrk Birth 
Tar Sort Spur Furl Kirk First 
Far Form Bur Hurl Quirk Dirt 
Cart Corn Blur Curt Gird Skirt 
Barn Horn Burn Burst Bird Hurt 
Park Morn Spurn Durst Girl Spurt 


You can mar a car or a jar with tar. He had a scar like a 
star on his arm. His farm has a barn on it. He rode, in the 
park in a cart. I put a fork in the cork. The lord put a cord 
on his neck. He had scorn for the storm. In the morn he 
blew his horn for the corn. The ox is in the herd. He gave 
the form of the clerk a jerk. You err if you expect to get 
fur from a cur. He had a bur for his spur. Do not put a 
blur on the paper. Does your nose burn? I spurn all he can 
do. A Turk may lurk in the dark, and take your urn. He did 
curb him on the turf. The surf came in a wave on the turf. 
If milk does curl, it comes to curd. I hurl a stone, and I burst 
itin. Sir, do not stir; but be firm, and do not squirm. With 
a smirk he put his dirk in her ribs. The girl had a bird, and 
did gird on a belt. He spoke not a word in the world. A 


worm cannot work. A wort is a plant not the worst in the 
2 
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world. First I drag my skirt in the dirt, and then I get hurt in 
a spurt. 
NOTE TO TEACHERS. 


In analyzing for the purpose of spelling by sound, let the digraph and the conso- 
ae preeiding be given with one articulate eflort, and the rest of the consonants with 
another, 


LESSON XI 


T'nts lesson illustrates the long sound of the vowels with guttural 7, by 
reason of the e mute; also the guttural 7 with the vowel-digraphs. 


Bare* Here Mire Score Pure 
Care Mere Sire Snore Cure 
Pare Beer Dire Store Lure 
Rare Deer Hire Gore Moor 
Snare Queer Fire Ove Poor 
Ware Steer Tre Yore Year 
Spare Jeer Wire Sore Hear 
Square Clear Spire Bore Sear 
Glare Dear Tire Tore Smear 
Dare i Spear Rear Wore Blear 
Mare Hear Beard Core Seer 
Stare Har Near More Veer 


She put her bare hand in the fire. You must pare with care 
this apple: it is rare. Can you spare the snare in the square? 
Ie did dare, not only to stare, but to glare on me. A mere 
virl came here, and got some beer. The deer is in the park. 
It is queer if he can steer clear of the stone. With a jeer 
he put his spear in the car of the dear gil. He is near the 
rear of the barn. It was a dire mishap’ fur the sire to get 
in the mire. He burns like fire ‘with ire. It must tire you 
to go up the spire on a wire. ‘Twenty is a score, and no 


* See note on next page. 


OO 
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more. He docs snore in the store. Of yore they did bore 
for ore. THis hand was all over with gore; for he tore it 
very sore. She wore more than she tore. Ile can take pure 
tea for his cure. The poor man was on the moor. I hear 
he was in it a year, The leaf in the winter is scar. ‘The 
wind does veer. He does leer on her. Take care of that 
snare. You may pare it all bare. She wore a rare cape. 
I cannot spare this yet. The table is square. Do you dare 
to stare and glare at me so? I put my mare in the stable. 
She was here. He is a mere man. She put beer in the 
cup. The deer is in the park. He is quite queer. Steer 
out of the way. You jeer at me. He put the spear clear 
into the dear boy, The ear is made to hear. He got in 
the mire. You tire my sire. I hire the man to go to the 
fire. The wire goes up to the spire. Tle wore his beard, 
Tt was near the rear of his house. A score of men did 
snore in that store. Can you dig ore? Is your hand sore ?/ 
Bore a deep hole in that spot. She tore the dress that she 
wore. Cut that apple to the core. Can you send me more 
of this? It is not so pure. Can you cure me? She did 
lure him near to her. On the moor is a spot that is so 
poor. I came near to this spot. It was this year, not the 
last. You smear it all in in dirt. A seer is one who can 
see into next year. The ship may veer to the wind. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS. 


Tho sound of « before ve is tot the said as the long sound of @ in fale, though 
Noah Webster marked it so. in his dictionary; but, as tho teaeher Js instructings in lite 
own vernacular, it is nob likely that he will male any important error from the clas 
sifluation, I would Technine ith, however, to study’ the phonology of Webster and 
Worcester as a propor preparation for this work. 


Nor. —It will be scen ‘by this and the preceding lessons, that the vowels have 
three distinct sounds before 7,—the guttural, long, and short. 


Norn. —As the marleing of Ictters is simply to teach the eorrect sound of words, 


a, 


when that object is accomplished by repetition, the marking is omitted. 


Ne —————————— 
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LESSON XII 


Ts lesson illustrates the sound of the digraphs, c¢ = ca, aw = au, ew. 


Bee Flea Awl Maul Mew 
See Pea Bawl Haul Pew 
_ Free Sea Brawl Fault Slew 
Glee Tea Caw Vault Stew 
Sleep Heap Raw Fraud Yew 
Creep Reap Claw Faun New 
Feet Eat Draw Laud Dew 
Beef Heat Flaw Paw Blew 
Feel Cream Jaw Maw Clew 
Need Lead Law Saw Flew 
Deed Read Drawn Straw Few 
Seek Speak Pawn Lawn Spew 


He saw a bee in his glee creep up a tree. Sleep did creep 
up his feet. I feel the need of some beef. I seek the man 
who did the deed. A flea not so big as a pea jumped into a 
sea of tea. I heap up the straw that you reap. The cream 
that you eat cannot stand heat. I lead you to tead and 
speak, In a brawl he got hurt with an awl, and began’ to 
bawl. With a caw, the bird did draw the raw meat with his 
law into his maw. It is a flaw in the law. I have drawn 
my pawn from the pawn-broker. He made a bad haul: so I 
hit him with a maul on his arm for his fault. He put the 
fawn in the vault. We cannot laud a fraud. I saw his paw 
in the straw by the lawn. A cat did mew in the pew; and 
IT slew her, and made a stew. The dew is on the yew-tree, 
I knew it blew; for the sand flew. I /mew but few of ta 


men. 
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LESSON XIV. 


Tuts lesson illustrates the sound of the digraphs 00, 00, ai = ay, 
eb = ey. i 


Foot Proof Staid Nay Neigh* Dey 
Soot Loom Braid Slay Sleigh, 

Brook Room Vain Way Weigh Bey 
Book Swoon Rain Hay Vein Prey 
Crook Hoot Aid Bay Rein Tray 
Cook - Food Maid Pray Skein Gray 
Hook Brood Paid Clay Reign* Pay 
Nook Moot Slain Flay Feien Spray 
Hoof Cool Wait Gay Deign Slay 
Took Roof Claim Jay Eight Sway 
Look Boon Aim May Freight = Fray 
Rook Soon Wail Lay Weight Say 
Wool Fool Bait Ray Veil Way 
Hoop Pool Rail Say 


JI got my foot in the soot. I lost my book in the brook. 
The crook of the cook has a hook on it. He took a book from 
the nook, and gave a look inside. The beast put his hoof on 
the rook. The sheep, with all his wool, jumped over the hoop. 
The loom is in the room. He gave proof she did swoon. ‘The 
owl did hoot m the wood. ‘The hen led her brood in the wood. 
To cool his skin, he sat on the roof. The fool gave his boon to 
the madman. [Le jumped in the pool; but he soon got wet. 
He staid, and gave the braid to the maid. In vain you expect! 
the rain. The maid asks for aid. I claim I hit the mark in 
my aim. You wait until’ we bait the beast. I do not like to 
ride on a rail. Nay, it is not the way to make hay. It is the 


* In spelling by sound, call attention to the silent letters, as Italicized. 
Q* 


RE 
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way to go to the bay. Pray, do not eat clay. If you flay a 
jay, it cannot be gay in May. I say he lay in the ray of the 
sun, The nag did neigh to go in the sleigh. It may weigh 
very little. He took a skein of silk for his rein. A man may 
deign to reign, and not feign. The weight of the freight was 
at least eight hundred weight. The dey was gray, and he made 
the poor his prey. A bey is a Turkish ruler. Pay the way 
when you travel, and do not get in a fray. He did slay him in 
a fray, and he lay in the way. 


LESSON XV. 


Tus lesson illustrates the sound of the digraphs ot = oy, ow = ou, 


ou = 0a. 

Coil Cloy Vow Loud Row Coat 
Boil Boy Bow Cloud Flow Goat 
Broil Coy Brow Proud Slow Oat 
Spoil Joy Cow Sound Snow Float 
Foil Toy How Wound Sow Bloat 
Oil Troy Now Ground  Strow Throat 
Soil Join Frown Round Tow Oath 
Toil Coin Gown Foul Low Broach 
Coif Groin Town Fount Stow Coach 


Loin Point Down Gout Blow Roach 
* Joint Hoist Clown Sprout. Crow Loaf 
Joist Moist Crown Stout Mow Soap 


If you broil a pota/to, you may spoil it: you must boil it, 
and then it may be good. Wercoil a rope. I can play with a 
foil with out’ toil. Oil can soil silk. The groin is near the loin. 
A joist has no joint. You cloy the boy with so much joy. 
The girl is very coy with her toy. Join his coin to mine, and 
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we can doit. We hoist it with a rope up to the joist. The 
ground is moist. We must bow our brow as we take a vow. 
Now, the cow came into the pen. How he did frown as she 
tore.her gown! The clown sat down on the crown of his hat. 
The thunder sounded loud from the cloud. The snake wound 
around’ the pole in the ground. She is very proud. The 
fount is foul and dirty, He is not stout; for he has the gout. 
The sprout came out of the ground. On the flow of the river I 
row very slow. You cannot sow seed in the sndw, and have 
it grow. We tow a boat on the canal’, and we may stow it 
with tow. The wind did blow, and straw the seed; and the 
crow did eat it all. The coat of a goat is not so sleek as a reed 
of oat. He did float; but the stream at last got in his throat. 
She did bfsach the barrel. She rode ina coach. You must 
not put soap in a loaf. 


LESSON XVL 


Tus lesson illustrates the sound of the digraphs ch, sh, th, th, wh, 
with the short vowels. 


Chip Ship Thin Then Whip 
Chin Shed Throb That Whit 
Chop Shin Thatch This Whim 
Chap Shod Thrash Thus Whist 
Chat Shot Thumé * Them Whisk 
Inch Shut Pith Than Which 
Rich Shad Bath Gash: Whet 
Pinch Ash Wrath Hash When 


A chip hit him on the chin. ‘A chap did chop his wood, and 
held a chat with me. He may be rich;. but he has the ich. 


* Throughout the text, silent letters are Italicized. 


————— TTS... 
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The ship is in a shop under the shed. When the nag was 
shod, it was shot. He put the shad in an ash-pan. Shut up 
the box. His veins are thin, and throb with pain. I found a 
thrush in the thatch. I took him by the thum/, and I gave 
him a thrashing. THe went to his bath in wrath. Then I saw 
this and that, and thus I left them. He is better than that. 
He did gash the meat into hash, In a whim, he did whip the 
boy; but he hurt him not a whit. The cat did whisk with her 
tail. When I am going to cut, I whet my /mife. 


LESSON XVIL 


Tus lesson illustrates the sound of the digraphs sh, ch, im th, wh, with 
the long vowels and vowel-digraphs. 


Shade Chain Thrive The Who 
Shame Chase Throat Thee Why 
Shake Chaste Throne Thou Whine 
Shy Chew Thaw Thy White 
Shone Cheep Theme Bathe While 
Shoe Cheat ‘Three Swathe Wheat 
Shout Chide Throve Tithe Wheel 
Shroud Conch Throw Loathe Whale 
She Pouch Cath Clothe Wheeze 
Sheep Crouch Sloth Sheathe Whirl 
Sheet Preach Quoth Breathe Shoal 
Short Teach Teeth Soothe Peach 
Shawl Speech Sheath Smooth Each 


She was in shame, and hid her self in the shade. She was 
so shy, that she shook at the show. The sun shone down on 
the show. The boys ‘made a shout that made the sheep run, 
He wore a shect as a shroud. She has a shawl on. The dog 
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did chase the cat with « chain round his leg. Don’t chew cheap 
tobac/co ; for it is a cheat. She did chide him; for he lay so 
much on his couch. When he stole the pouch, he did crouch 
in that hole. You mast preach to teach, and not*merely to 
make a speech. When the hog did thrive and got fat, then the 
man cut his throat. THe sat on his throne, and was the theme 
of the poet. ‘The thaw came three times. You must not 
throw a stone at his teeth. He took an oath he never had the 
sheath. The Quakers say thee, thou, and thy. Bathe the leg, 
and then swathe it in flannel. Pay the tithe to the church. If 
you clothe him in dirty rags, every body may loathe him. 
Sheathe the blade, and breathe a word to soothe his wrath. 
You can soothe a eat if you smooth her fur. Why do you 
whine all the while? Wheat is red, and not white. The whale 
made a whirl bigger round than a cart-wheel. Put a peach in 
each hat. 


LESSON XVIII 


Tus lesson illustrates the short and long sound of the vowels as marked 
by the syllabic law in the division of syllables, and by the preseuce of the 
e mute. 


Hat Hate Hat ter Ha ter 
Pat Pate Pat ter Pa, tent 
Mat Mate Mat ted Ma ted 
Blab Blade Blad der Bla ded 
Fat Fate Fat ted Fa ted 
Sal Sale Sal ad Spa ding 
Sham Shame Sham ming Sha ming 
Man Mane Man tle Ma king 
Rat Rate Rat tle Ra ted 


Can Jane Can did ° Ca ning 
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Glad Glade Glad der Gla zing 
Met Mete Met tle Me ter 
Them These ' Net ted Pe ter 
Hen : Theme Pet ted He ro 
Mitt Mite Mit ten » Mi ner 
Bit Bite Bit ter Bi ter 
Sit Site Sit ting. Si lent 
Rip Ripe Rip pig Ri pen 
Rid Ride Rid dle Ri ding 
Din Dine Din ner Di ving 
Fin Fine Fin ish Fi ner 
Spin Spine Spinner * Spi der 
Hid Hide Hid den Hi der 


This hat I hate I got from a hatter who hated me. A pat 
on the pate may batter the skin. This mat is all matted; but 
I have a mate to it. He did blab about his blade, and how he 
got up a ladder that had sixty feet of rounds. Sal made a 
salad while he was spading. She made a sham of being in 
shame. That man has no mane, but a mantle. The rat 
ran at a fast rate. Can a cane of candy give a man a 
caning? I gladly go in the glade, and gaze on the river. 
‘A meter metes out the gas, and is made of metal. Peter did 
not see them, but these. A miner had a mitten, which was a 
mite bigger than his hand. The biter got bit, and then he 
was bitter. Sit near the site of this tree; and, sitting, be silent. 
Trip the skin of a ripe fig. How she got rid of him in the ride 
is a riddle. They make a big din when they dine. She did 
finish her fine dinner on the fin of a fish. A spider can spin; 
but he hag no spine. The hider found him hid. 

NOTES TO TEACHERS. 

1. Let every word in the vocabulary be spelt by sound by the pupil as an exercise, 

and then the words given without spelling. This should be done thoroughly in every 


lesson of the Primer. 4 
2, This lesson and the two succeeding should be taught horizontally, 
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LESSON XIX. 


Tus lesson illustrates the same points as the last. 


Pod Pole Pot ter Po ker 
Tom Tome Tod dle To ken 
Bog Bode Bog gle Bo ny 
‘Dot Dote Dot ted Do zy 
Hot Joke , Jot ting Jo ker 
Lot Lone Lob by Ro ving 
Rot ; Rote Rot ted Ro sy 
Hop Hope Hop ping Ho ly 
Rob Robe Rob ber Ro py 
Dud Duke Dull er Du ty 
Mud Mule Mus ty Mu lish 
Rug Rude Rug ged Ruby . 
Run Rule Run ning Ru ler 
Trust True Trus ty Tru ly 
Hum Fume Hum ble Hu mid 


The potter took a pole, and made use of it as a poker, 
Little Tom had a large tome, under which he did tod dle. 
He doted on a dot, and grew dozy. The joke was rather hot 
to the joker. He went roving about the lot alone. When 
it rotted, it became’ rosy. I hope you do not hop in a holy 
place. I cannot rob that robe. The duke did his duty, and 
threw away’ the dud. The mule was mulish, and the mud 
was musty. A rug may be rude; but a ruby is red. Run 
not from the rule or the ruler. Be true and be trusty, and 
you can never grow rusty. Do not get in a fume, but be 
humble, : 
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LESSON Xx. 


Tas lesson illustrates the guttural, long and short sounds of the vowels 
before the guttural and initial r. i 


Far Fare Fur row Car Care Car rot 
Tar Tare Tir ry Bar Bare Bar on 
Mar “Mare Mair ry Par Pare Pir ry 

Her Here Hér ring Err Mere Mér ry 
Or Ore Hor rid , Nor ° Tore Tor rid 


For Fore Sor ry Cork Core Cor al 
‘Born Bore Bsr row Morn More Mobr row 


Sir Sire Spir it Fir Hire Mir ror. 
Cur Cure Cur ry Burr Pure Bir row 


Fur Lure Flurry Blur Cure Hur ry 


‘You may go far, and fare better. ‘Take care of the car: it 
has got cirrots in. If you tSrry, you will get tarry. The 
ship of the biiron got on the bare sand-bar. Some make, and 
some mar, the fortune of life, when they mirry. Pare down 
the three on a par, I saw her here catch a hérring. You 
err in mere m&rcy to him. I saw the ore or the stone 
as it was. I tore a hérrid sore in my arm, and was sorry. 
It had cork at the core, not ofral. I may borrow some 
more on the m&rrow. Sir, his sire had a lofty spirit. 
She can hire a mirror to see herself’ in. If a cur is not 
mad, you may cure his bite. We do not cirry the skin 
of a cur. This fur is not pure. You must blur,. if you 
hurry. 


Note. — This lesson and the two preceding should be taught horizontally. 
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LESSON XXL 


Tus lesson illustrates the sound of the digraphs ch, ny, nt, U, ss, F3 
the characteristic of which is, that each has but one elementary sound. 


Pick Pink String Drill Miss Cliff 
Rick Shrink Wing Fill Bliss Slaff 
Sick Sink Fling Bill Hiss Sniff 
Thick Think King Chill Kiss Stiff 
Lick Wink Sing Tl ‘Bless Whiff 
Quick Clink Ring Kill Chess Doff. 


Stick Blink Thing Mill Dress Off 
Trick Brink Bring Skill Mess Scoff 
Click Chink String Swill Press Buff 
Kick Thnk Swing Hill Stress Cuff 


I pick a pink near the rick of hay. He was sick from a 
lick which he got from a thick stick. That was a quick trick, 
which he made with a click, You must shrink from a sink. 
He did wink and blink in the sun. I think it was an owl on 
the brink of the well. The wing of the bird is tied with a 
string, and so he will not sing. Bring here that thing that the 

_king did fling in the ring. It swung on the end of a string. 
We do not drill a hole in a rock, and fill it with swill. He got 
a chill at the mill under the hill, and fell ill. A quack has no 
skill to cure, but to kill. The miss was in bliss at the kiss of 
the boy. A snake did hiss in the grass, After we dress, we 
will play chess, and then go to our mess. You press it with a 
stress. ‘The skiff sailed under the cliff in a stiff breeze. He 
took a whiff, and then a sniff, of the tobac’/co. You doff the 
coat when you take it off. I do not scoff at his cuff because’ 
it is buff. : 


Norz.— A consonant doubled in the same syllable has but one elementary sound. 
3 
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LESSON XXIL 


Tuts lesson illustrates the same points as the last. 


Slick Drank Cling Pill Less Gruff 
Wick Flank Spring Quill Loss Huff 

. Brick Frank Bang Rul Moss Muff 
Chick Bank Clang Shrill Boss Puff 
Sick Blank Fang Spill Dross Ruff 
Deck Lank Gang still Cross Stu® 
Check Plank Hang Dwell Gloss 
Neck Rank Rang Fell Fuss Suck 
Peck Crank Sprang Quel Truss Buck 
Speck Thank Long Sell Chuck 
Block Chunk Strong Shell Fling Cluck 
Clock Drunk Song Tell Thing Duck 
Crock Shrunk Wrong Well Lung Luck 
Dock Spunk Bung Bell Sprung Muck 
Flock Trunk Clune Shall Sting Pluck 
Frock Sunk Loll Doll Swing Suck 


Stick a wick in the lamp. <A chick stood on a brick, and 
did pick a speck of grain. The dog did lick the deck; but he 
got a check by the string round his neck. He did eat a peck 
of oats. The clock stood on a block, and struck nine times. 
The crock is on the dock. The girl with the red frock is 
driving a flock of sheep. You cannot drink ink, Frank 
found no silver in the bank, and that made him look blank. 
He stood on the plank, very lank. I thank you for a chunk 
of cheese. She shrunk from him because! he was drunk. I 
like his spunk in kicking that trunk. The boy did spring in 
her arms, and cling to her. Bang, clang, rang the hammer 
of the blacksmith on the anvil. The dog sprang on the man, 
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and did hang with his fang on his coat. He was long and 
strong; but he did very wrong. Tle clung to the bune of the 
barrel. The molas’seg did spill in a rill about as big as a 
quill. She made a shrill ery, and then all was still. The 
house in which we dwell fell; and so we shall not sell it. Tell 
me, can you make a bell of a shell? Well, she did loll like a 
doll on the bed. She is sick: she fell in the well. The loss 
was less than a dime; for it was all dross. Make a cross of 
some moss. He went off very gruff in a huff. She did puff 
with pride in her muff and her ruff; but it was all stuff. 


LESSON XXII. 


Tus lesson illustrates the sound of dotted s as 2; likewise the sound 
of ¢ as's before ¢ and i, which the pupil may be taught is, invariable. The 
sound of g before e and 4 is variable.* 


Ts Baise Cist Space Gem 
Ilis Rouse Cell Pace Gist 
As Spouse Cent Face Gill 
Has Browse Cease bf dliace Gin 
Cause Roge Cede Place Rage 
Clause Those Cere Trace Sage 
Pause Close Cite Ice Stage 
Choose Chose Face Nice Wage 
Praise Nose Race Price Cage 
Raise Use Grace Voice Huge 


The cause of this pause was a clause in the will. They raise 
the green baize, and then look at the play, which they praise. 
I rouse my spouse in the morn. The cows browse on the 
grass. Those that chose to close the room, lost the smell of 
the rose. A cist is a little cell. I gave him a cent to cease. 


* Sce note, next page. 
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To cere is to put wax on. He ran the race with a good grace. 
The space was one pace long. He cannot show his face in 
the place. Nota trace of the lace can he found. The ice is 
very nice, but has a big price. Her voice is good. The gist is 
the main point. He drank a gill of gin. A sage never gets 
ina rage. He took the cage in the stage. ‘That animal is 
huge. 


Lp ORAS IPence this soft sound of g is respelled with , in the phonic text, wherever 
it occurs; except betore ¢ silent, where it is always soft. 


LESSON XXIV. 


Turs lesson illustrates the effect of silent ¢ in lengthening the preceding 
vowel, where the ¢ is not final. 


Waves Miles Slopes Cubes 
Waved + Files - Sloped Cubed 
Canes Filed Gropes ‘Tubes 
Caned. Smiles Hopes Tubed 
Paved Smiled Votes Dukes 
Manes Stiled Notes Flutes 
Gazed Hides Globes Dupes 
Skates Rides Robes Cues 

Mates Slides Foes Mules 


The tides come up in waves. He waved arag tome. He 
wascaned. Itis not paved. She gazed on the skates of her 
mates. I can go ten miles. She smiley on him. He rides 
with the man. She hides as she slides. Have you done with 
his son? He gropes on the slopes, and hopes to have all. He 
has notes of his votes. He has no globes; but he has robes. 
He has done with all his foes. The cubeg are all tubes. The 
dukes have all flutes. The mules have been on the slopes. I 
have been with my son. Have you done all his robes? Doeg 
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he go with his son? Come to me. I have been with him all 
the time. Have you done his flue? The son has not come to 
me. ‘The man has been all the time on his mule. 


Nore VO TEACUIES. 
The ¢ that isthe characteristic mark of « long vowel preceding is always silent; 
and is, like other silent letters, always Italicized, except when final in the word or 


syllable: here its position and frequent occurrence make it unnecessary thus to distin- 
giish it. 


LESSON XXV. 


Tue terminal syllables tion, sion, and the digraphs ph and zh. 


Ac tion Man sion Phon ic Pleas ure = Plezh ur 
Fraction Pension Prophct Treas ure = Trezh ur 
Sec tion Vash ion Phantom Measure = Mezh ur 
Fic tion Pas sion = Phiegm L& sure = Lee zhur 
Fric tion Session Phrase Clo sure = Clo zhur 
Suc tion ‘Tension Phys ic Azure = A zhur 
Men tion Mis sion Sapphire Sézure = See zhur 
Mo tion Version  Phiz Oc ca’ sion == Qc ca’ zhun 
No tion Ces sion Or phan Eva’ sion == 16 va’ zhun 
June tion Cap tion Tn va’ sion == In va’ zhun 


A vulgar action is very different from a vulgar traction. 
That story is a fiction: it did not occur’ in this section of the 
town. Motion and friction occur’ in the suction of a pump. 
I mention this notion that prevails’ m this nation. He has 
retired’ to his mansion on a pension. It was her passion to 
be in the fashion. In the session of the church he was sent on 
a mission. hat version of the Bible has got no cap tion 
on the top of the page. It is a pleasure to have treasure 
without? measure, and some leisure to spend it. The sky is 
azure. After the closure of the window, the seizure was 


made. On this occasion, his inva/sion is without’ excuse’. 
3* 
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This book is the Phonic Primer and Reader, and teaches to 
spell and read by sound. A prophet is he who can foretell’ 
events’. She saw a phantom, and took it to be her dead 
sister. Pe had phlegm in his throat. That phrase of words 
is very bad. Physic is good for the sick. A sapphire is a 
jewel. The phiz is the face. A phantom is a thing not 
real, 
NOLES ‘10 TEACIIERS. 

1, Tt was thought well to familiarize the eye of the pupil with these off-recurring 
terminations of worda, and hereafter consider them as phonic. 

2. The digraph 2h, which appears in the table of clementary sounds as the repre- 
sentation of thia peculiar sound of < and s, does not occur in the language, and is on] 


used in the phonic text to respell such words as have this sound of sand. The words 
are very few, and hence are given here to familiarize the eye of the pupil with them. 


LESSON XXVIL 


Tuts lesson illustrates the marked sound of the vowels in irregular and 
exceptional words. 


SITORT. LONG. VARIOUS VOWEL-SOUNDS. 
i, as in mirry a, as in yea ii (Open), as in calm 
%, as in m&rry é, as in thref & (broad), as in ball 
7, as in spirit T, as in bind 0 (like 00), as in dé 
0, as in strry 5, as in Old a (like oo), as in rtide 
tt, as in hitrry i, as in fead ii (like 09), as in biill 
é, as in thére y, as in defy’ o (like 1), as in son 


EXAMPLES OF IRREGULAR AND MARKED WORDS, 


4, SIIORT. & siorr. i SHORT. 6 sion. ti siront. 
hitr rove er ror mir ror bor row bir row 
mir row tér ror spr it mor row fir row 
nur row ér rant cringe * sor rel tur ret 
spiir rdw ptr il hinge sor ry ftir ry 
bir rel yor y singe hor rid htr ry 
tilt ry mer it bridve tir rid flr ry 


* G before e silent is always sounded like j. 
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The mitrréw is in the back-bone. <A hirrdw is something 
that smooths the ground. A spiirrdw sat on a niirrdw perch. 
The biirrel is térry; but dé not tirry for that. She was in 
trror to be in such a térror. An Urrant damsel is apt to get 
into ptril. Yof are not véry good if yott hive no mtrit. 
She looks in the mirror. THis spirit is noble. D6 not erynge 
before’ power. The bridge hung on a hinge. Dé not singe 
yottr hair. On the m&rréw, I will borrdw a sdrvel nay. Tam 
sorry yo went into that hdrrid place. <A tirrid climate is 
vtry hot. A mole will biirrdw in the ground. A firraw is 
made by a plough. A ttirret is a tower on a house. Every 
cat is furry. If you are in a htirry, yoa will be in a flirry. 


LESSON XXVIL 


Tuis lesson illustrates the long vowels used irreeularly, without an e 
mute. 


i LONG. @ Lona. TLoNG. 6 Lone, 6 Lona. 
ereat preést kind mdst droll 
brealx wield mind post roll 
steak yield rind host bold 
fiend bind bolt céld 
5 LONG. shriek blind colt fold 
mold chief find jolt gdld 
scold brief wild poll hold 
folks thief mild stroll éld 
yok erie child toll told 
soul sheeld grind scréll sold 


That breik is vEry great. Is that steik well done? Mald 
will spoil cloth. D6 not scdld the folks at home. A yolk 
is in an egg. Thesdul belongs’ to God. The chef prést 
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wields great power. She yiélded her life with a shriék. 
The grief of the théf was vtry briéf. His shiéld was left 
in the field. She is véry kind, but has no mind. I find 
that rind is hard. The blind can find the way by feeling. 
The child is véry mild, and not a bit wild. D6 not grind 
yotir teeth. A host of men cannot be ticd to a post. The 
eolt did bolt, and threw him off with a jélt. The péll is 
the place to vote. J hear the bell tél! as I strdll and read 
my scroll. It was véry dréll to sce him réll down the hill. 
He is béld in getting gdld. He hid his face from the cdld 
im the fold of her dress’ The éld man Jaid héld of the pan 
that was sdld. 


LESSON XXVIII. 


Tus lesson illustrates various sounds of the vowels that must be dis- 
tinguished by the marks. 


& OPEN. & BROAD. 0, LIKE 00. fl, LIKE 00. li, LIKE 00. 0, LIKE t. 
quiidm all lise rfle piit come 
itéms ball whose ride pull some 
calf fall prove raise bill ton 

half cll mive prine bush son 

biiém hall dé fraiet pish none 
pidm silt who you ptiss done 
ciidm want tw sotip coiild monk 
psiiim bald whom grotip wottld does 

fii ther talk shite youth shoiild front 


A quiilm is a sickness at the stomach. We give ilms to a 
poor man. A ci/f may be less than hiidf the size of an ox. 
She did soothe and citlm him with the pidm of her hand. The 
fii ther sang the psiim. ‘The boys fll play at the ball. If yofi: 
fall, cAll t6 the man in the hall. I wint some salt. He was 
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quite bald, and his talk was véry wise. Whiose shde dd yot 
loose? Whd can préve that [méve? Td whim did yet pive 
those tw6 things? If yoa are ride, yo will rile it some time. 
A rise is a trick. Prine yotir friiit-tree, and it will grow well. 
That grotip of yotith sat around’ the sofip. Do not pill a biill 
by the tail, but piit him in the pen. She gave him a piish in 
the biish. She @ther coiidd not or woiild not take piiss by the 
cars. My son can come and dé some work for yot. That 
monk has done his duty. ‘Does he turn his front when yori are 


done? 
\ 


THE PHONIC TEXT. 


Tue lessons of the Phonic Primer and Speller must first be tho- 
‘roughly mastered by the help of the teacher. In those lessons, twenty- 
eight in number, the foundation is laid for the future independence of 
the pupil, by substituting a rational for an empirical mode of learning 
to read. 

Each consonant and digraph has one invariable sound, to be learned 
from the tables given in the Primer. The dot under a letter or 
digraph discriminates a second sound of the same letter or digraph, 
both being given in the table of elementary sounds. 

The vowels have each three sounds,—the long, short, and gut- 
tural, — distinguished by the syllabic law, by the e mute, and the guttu- 
ral 7, as explained and illustrated in the Phonie Primer; but, when 
neither of these three circumstances of distinction are present, then 
the vowel is marked. A separate table of these marked vowels ig 
given in the Primer: there the significance of these marks ‘must be 
learned, and they are used in the Phonic Text to teach the correct 
pronunciation of irregular words. When such irregular words have 
become familiar by repetition, the marks are discarded. Such irregu- 
Jar words a8 cannot be reached by the marked letters are respelled 
in signs already familiar, 

All Italicized letters are silent. 

All words not accented on the first syllable are accented in the text. 

The teacher can now give the pupil lessons to study out, which is 
impossible by the common method; for how can the pupil do any thing 
but guess at words, in studying by himself, in the present way of’ 
learning to read? But, by the phonie method, the pupil has a key to 
every word in well-known sounds, and signs corresponding. 


[35] 
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The instruction of a teacher will still be needed to enable the 
student to put the words together so as to bring out the sense by 
proper pauses, intonation, and emphasis. 

The author has ascertained that one hundred pages of any well- 
written story contain almost all the words ordinarily used im conver- 
sation, and in the reading of books on common subjects. Here, then, is 
learning how to read brought to « definite compass, to which the ambi- 
tion of a learner may be directed and limited. To this point the limits 
of the Phonic Reader will be extended, when the means are within the 
reach of the author. 


THE PHONIC READER. 


LESSON L 
Irom the Book of Genesis. 
Cuar. I. 


1 In the begin’ning, God erea’ted the heaven and the earth. 

2 And the earth was without’ form, and void; and darkness 
was upon’ the face of the deep: and the Spirit of God mdved 
upon’ the face of the witers. 

3 And God said (sed), Let thére be git; and thére was 
(woz) light. ; , 

4 And God saw the light, that it was good; and God 
divi/ded the light from the darkness. 

5 And God cflled the ieAt Day, and the darkness he cAlled 
Night. And the evening and the morning were (wer) the 
first day. 

6 And God said (sed), Let thére be a firmament in the 
midst of the waters, and let it divide’ the waters from the 
wilters. 

7 And God made the firmament, and divi‘ded the waters 
which were under the firmament from the waters which were 
above’ the firmament; and it was (woz) so. 

§ And God ciilled the firmament Heaven. And the evening 
and the morning were the second day. 


4 [87] 
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9 And God said, Let the waiters under the heaven be 
gathored togeth’er unto one (wun) place, and let the dry 
land appear’; and it was so. 

10 And God cflled the dry land Earth, and the gathering- 
togeth’er of the waters called he Seas; and God saw that it 


wag (woz) good. 


LESSON IL 


11 And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yidlding seed, and the friit-tree yitlding frit after his kind, 
whose seed ig in itself’, upon’ the earth; and it wag so. 

12 And the earth brought (brawt) forth grass, and herb 
yidlding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding frit, whdye 
seed was in itself’, after hig kind; and God saw that it wag 
good. 

13 And the evening and the morning were (wer) the third 
day. 

14 And God said, Let thire be lights in the firmament of 
the hezven to divide’ the day from the night; and let them be 
for signs and for seasons, and for days and years. 

15 And let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven 
to give light upon’ the earth; and it was so. 

16 And God made two great lights; the greater light to rule 
the day, and the lesser light to rule the night: he made the 
stars also. 

17 And God set them in the firmament of the heaven to 
give light upon’ the carth, 

18 And to rule over the day and over the night, and to 
divide’ the light from the darkness ; and God saw that it was 
good. 

19 And the evening and the morning were the fourth day. 
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20 And God said, Let the wiiters bring forth abun’ dantly 
the mOving creature (crechur) that hath life, and fowl that 
may fly above! the earth in the open firmament of heaven. 

21 And God crea‘ted great whales, and ever y living crea- 
ture that méveth, which the waters brought (brawt) forth 
abun'dantly after their kind, and every winged (wingd) fowl 
after his kind; and God saw that it was good. 

22 And God blessed them, saying, Be fiviitfiil, and multiply, 
and fill the waiters in the seas, and let fowl multiply in the 
earth. 

23 And the evening and the morning were (wer) the fifth 
day. 


LESSON III. 


24 And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living crea- 
ture after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the 
earth after his kind; and it was so. 

25 And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and every thing that creep eth upon the 
earth after his kind; and God saw that it was good. 

26 And God said, Let us make man in our im age, after our 
likeness; and let them have domin’ion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing that creep eth up on/ 
the earth. 

27 So God crea’ted man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him; male and female crea/ted he them. 

28 And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be 
fréctfiil, and multip ly, and replenish the earth, and subdue’ it ; 
and have domin’ion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl] 
of the air, and over every living thing that méveth upon’ the 
earth, 
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29 And God said, Behold’, I have given you every herb 
biéaring seed, which is upon’ the face of all the earth, and 
every tree, in the which ig the frit of a tree yitlding seed; to 
you it shall be for meat. 

30 And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of 
the air, and to every thing that creepeth upon’ the earth, 
whérein’ thire ig life, I have given every green herb for meat; 
and it was so. 

31 And God saw every thing that he had made; and, behold’, 
it was very good. And the evening and the morning were 
(wer) the sixth day. 


LESSON IV. 
Cuarv. I. 


1 Thus the hevvens and the earth were finished, and 4ll the 
host of them. 

2 And, on the seventh day, God ended his work which he 
had made; and he rested on the seventh day from all his work 
which he had made. ; 

3 And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it, be- 
cause’ that in it he had rested from all his work which God 
erea‘ted and made. 

4 These are the genera/tions of the heavens arid of the earth 
when they were crea’ted, in the day that the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens ; 

5 And every plant of the field before’ it was in the earth, 
and every herb of the fiéld before’ it grew: for the Lord God 
had not caused it to rain upon’ the earth, and thére wag not a 
man to till the ground. 

6 But thére went up a mist from the earth, and watered the 
whole face of the ground. 
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% And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of Ife 3 and man be- 
came’ a living soul, 

8 And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; 
and thére he put the man whdm he had formed, ‘j 

9 And out of the ground made the Lord God to gréw 
every tree that ig pleasant to thé sight, and good for food; the 
tree of life Also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. 


LESSON V. 


15 And the Lord God took the man, and put him into the 
garden of den to dress it and to keep it. 

16 And the Lord God command’ed the man, saying, Of 
every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat: 

17 But of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat of it; for, in the day that thou eatest thére of, 
thou shalt surely (shurely) die. 

18 And the Lord God said, It is not good that the man 
shoii/d be alone’: I will make him a help meet tor him. 

19 And out of the ground the Lord God formed every 
beast of the fidld, and every fowl of the air, and brought 
(brawt) then’ unto Adam to see what he woitld call them; and 
whatsoever Adam cilled every living creature, that was the 
name thére of, 

20 And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of 
the air, and to every beast of the fiéld; but for Adam thére 
was not found a help meet for him. 

21 And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon’ 
Adam, and he slept; and he took one of his ribs, and closed 
up the flesh instead! thére of. 

4* 
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22 And the rib, which the Lord God had taken from man, 
made he a wOman, and browght her unto the man. 

23 And ‘Adam said, This is now bone of my bones, and 
flesh of my flush: she shall be cilled W6man, because’ she was 
“taken out of man. 

24 Thérefore shall a man leave his fiither and hig mother, 
and shall cleave unto his wife; and they shall be one (wun) 
flesh. 

25 And they were both naked, the man and hig wife, and 
were not ashamed’. 


LESSON VL 
Cuar. III. 


1 Now, the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the 
fidld which the Lord God had made. And he said unto 
the woman, Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not cag of every 
tree of the garden? 

2 And the woman said unto the serpent, We may cat of 
the frfitt of the trees of the garden ; 

8 But, of the frdit of the tree which is in the midst of the 
garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, névther shall ye 
touch it, lest ye die. 

4 And the serpent said unto the wSman, Ye shall not 
surely (shurely) die ; 

5 For God doth know, that, in the day ye eat théreof, then 
yotir eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, énéwing 
good and evil. 

6 And when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree tu he desired! to 
make one wise, she took of the friiit théreof, and did eat; and 
gaye Also unto her husband with her, and he did eat. 


e 
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7 ‘And the e¥eg of them both were opened, and they new 
that they were naked; and they sewed (séwd) fig-leaves to- 
geth’er, and made themselves’ aprons (apurns). 

8 And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in 
the garden in the cool of the day; and Adam and his wife hid 
themselves’ from the presence of the Lord God amongst’ the 
trees of the garden. 

9 And the Lord God cflled unto Adam, and said untd 
him, Whiére art thou? 

10 And he said, I heard thy voice in the garden, and I was 
afraid’, because’ J was naked; and J hid myself’. 

‘11 And he said, Whd told thee that thou wast (wost) 
naked? Hast thou eat of the tree whtreof I command’ed 
thee that thou shoiildest not eat? 

12 And the man said, The w6man whdm thou gavest to be 
with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat. 

18 And the Lord God said ynto the woman, What is this 
that thou hast done? And the woman said, The serpent be- 
guiled’ me, and I did eat. 


LESSON VIL 


14 And the Lord God said unto the serpent, Because’ thou 
hast done this, thou art cursed above’ all cattle, and above’ 
every beast of the f@ld: upon! thy belly shalt thou go, and 
dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life. 

15 And I will piit enmity between’ thee and the wéman, 
and between’ thy seed and her seed: it shall briiése thy head, 
and thou shalt briiése his heel. 

16 Unto the woman he said, I will greatly multiply thy 
sorréw and thy coneep’tion; in sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children; and thy desire! shall be to thy husband, and he shall 
rule over thee. 
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17 And unto Adam he said, Because’ thou hast hearkened 
unto the voice of thy wife, and hast caten of the tree, of which 
I commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it; cursed is 
the ground for thy sake; in sorrdw shalt thou cat of it all the 
days of thy life: 

18 Thorns {so and thisiles shall it bring forth to thee; 
and thou shalt eat the herb of the fiéld. 

19 In the sweat of thy face shalt thou cat bread, till thou 
return’ unto the ground; for out of it wast (avost) thou 
taken: for dust thon art, and unto dust shalt thou return’. 

20 And Adam cflled his wife’s name Ive, because! she wag 
_ the mother cf All living. . 

21 Unto Adam 4lso and to his wife did the Lord God 
make coats of skins, and cléthed them. 

22 And the Lord God said, Behdld’, the man is become’ as 
one (wun) of us, to knéw good and evil: and now, lest he 
pit forth his hand, and take Also of the tree of life, and eat, 
and Itve for ever; 

23 Théretore the Lord God sent him forth from the garden 
of Eden, to till the ground from whence he wag taken. 

24 So he drove out the man; and he placed at. the east of 
the garden of Eden chérubim, and a flaming sword which 
turned every way, fo keep the way of the tree of life. 


LESSON VIL 
Cuar. IV. 


2 And Abel was a keeper of sheep; but Cain was a tiller of 
the ground. 

8 And in process of time it came to pass, that Cain brought 
(brawt) of the frit of the ground an offering unto the 


Lord. 
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4 And Abel, he Also brought of the firstlings of his flock 
and of the fat thére of. And the Lord had re spect’ unto A bel 
and to his offering ; 

5 But unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect’. 
And Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell. 

6 And the Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth? and 
why is thy countenance fallen? 

7 If thou déest well, shalt thou not be accepted? and, 
if thou ddest not well, sin lieth at the décor: and unto thee 
shall be hig desire’, and thou shalt rule over him. 

8 And Cain talked with Abel his brother; and it came to 
pass, when they were in the fidld, that Cain rose up against! 
Abel his brother, and slew him. 

9 And the Lord said unto’ Cain, Whére is Abel thy 
brother? And he said, I know not: am I my broth er’s 
keep er ? 

10 And he said, What hast thou done? The voice of thy 
brother’s blood cricth unto me from the ground. 

11 And now art thoy cursed from the earth, which hath 
opened her mouth to reecdive! thy brother's blood from thy 
hand. 

12 When thou tillest the ground, it shall not henceforth’ 
yiéid unto thee her strength: a fugitive (fujitiv) and a 
vagabond shalt thou be in the earth. 

13 And Cain said unto the Lord, My punishment ig 
greiter than I can béar. 

14 Behdld’, thou hast driven me out this day from the face 
of the earth, and from thy face shall I be hid; and I shall be 
a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth ; and it shall come to 
pass, that every one that findeth me shall slay me. 

15 And the Lord said unto him, Thérefore whdsoev'er 
slayeth Cain, vengeance (yen jens) shall be taken on him 
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sevenfold. And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any 
finding him shoii/d kill him. 

16 And Cain went out from the presence of the Lord, and 
dwelt in the land uf Nod, on the east of Eden. 


LESSON IX. 
(neve, Woh 


1 And it came to pass, when men began’ to multiply on 
the face of the earth, and daughters were born unto them, 

2 That the song of God saw the daughters of men that 
they were fair; and they togk them wives of all which they 
choge. 

3 And the Lord said, My Spirit shall not Always strive 
with man, for that he also is flesh; yet his days shall be a 
hundred and twenty years. 

4 There were giants (jiants) in the earth im those days ; 
and filso after that, when the sons of God came in unto the 
daughters of men, and they bare children to them, the same 
became! mighty men which were of old, men of renown’. 

5 And God saw that the wickedness of man was greiit 
in the earth, and that every imagina’tion of the thoughts 
(thawts) of his heart was only evil contin’ ually. 

6 And it vepent‘ed the Lord that he had made man on 
the earth, and it gridved him at his heart. 

7 And the Lord said, I will destroy’ man whém I have 
erea‘ted from the face of the earth, both man and _ beast, 
and the creeping thing, and the fowls of the air; for it 
repent/eth me that I have made them. 

8 But Noid found grace in the e¥es of the Lord. 

9 These are the genera’tions of Noi: Noth wag a just man, 
and perfect in his genera‘tions ; and Noid walked with God. 
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10 And Noiih begat! three sons, —Shem, Ham, and Ja pheth. 

11 The earth Also was corrupt’ before’ God, and the 
earth was filled with violence. 

12 And God looked upon the earth, and, behold’, it was 
corrupt’; for all flesh had corrupt/ed his way upon’ the 
eurth, 


LESSON X. 


13 And God said wnto Noiih, The end of all flesh is come 
before’ me; for the earth is filled with violence through 
them: and, behold’, I will destroy’ them with the earth. 

14 Make thee an ark of gopher-wood: rooms shalt thou 
make in the ark, and shalt pitch it within’ and without’ with 
pitch. 

15 And this is the fashion which thou shalt make it 
of: The length of the ark shall be three hundred cubits, 
the breadth of it fifty cubits, and the height of it thirty 
cubits, 

16 A winddw shalt thou make to the ark, and in a eubit 
shalt thou finish it above’; and the ddor of the ark shalt 
thou set in the side théreof: with léwer, second, and third 
storiés shalt thou make it. 

17 And, behold’, I, even I, do bring a flood of wiiters 
upon’ the earth, to destroy’ all flesh, whérein is the breath 
of fe, from under heaven; and every thing that is in the 
carth shall dic. 

18 But with thee will I estab/lish my covenant; and thou 
shalt come into the ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, 
and thy sons’ wives with thee. 

19 And of every living thing of all flesh, two of every 
sort shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep them alive’ with 
thee: they shall be male and female. 
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20 Of fowls after their kind, and of cattle after their 
kind, of every creeping thing of the earth after his kind ; 
tw of every sort shall come unto thee, to keep them alive’. 

91 And take thou unto thee of all food that ig eaten, and 
thou shalt gather it to thee; and it shall be for food for 
thee and for them. 

22 Thus did Noah; accord’ing to all that God com mand’ ed 
him, so did he. 


LESSON XI. 


* Crap. VIL 


1 And the Lord said unto Noah, Come thou and 4il thy 
house jnto the ark; for thee have I scen righteous (richus) 
before’ me in this genera’tion. 

2 Of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee by sevens, 
the male and his female; and of beasts that are not clean 
by tw6, the male and his female. 

3 Of fowls Also of the air by sevens, the male and the 
female; to keep seed alive’ upon’ the face of All the earth. 

4 For yet seven days, and I will cause it to rain upon’ 
the earth forty days and forty nights; and every living 
substance that I have made will I destroy’ from off the face 
of the earth. ji 

5 And Nosh did accord’ing unto all that the Lord com- 
mand’ed him. 

6 And Noah was six hundred years dld when the flood 
of witers was upon’ the earth. 

7 And Noah went in, and his sons, and hig wife, and hig 
sons’ wives with him, into the ark, because! of the witers 
.of the flood. 

8 Of clean beasts, and of beasts that are not clean, and 
of fowls, and of every thing that creep eth upon’ the earth, 
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9 There went in tw6 and twd unto Nouh into the ark, 
the male and the female, as God had command’ed Nodh. 

10 And it came to pass after seven days, that the wAters 
of the flood were upon’ the earth. 

11 In the six hundredth year of Nodh’s life, in the second 
month, the seventeenth day of the month, the same day were 
4ll the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the win- 
dows of heaven were opened. ’ 

12 And the rain was upon’ the earth forty days and forty 
nights. 

13 In the selfsame day entered Noik and Shem and 
Ham and Japheth, the sons of Noah, and Noiif’s wife, and 
the three wives of his song with them, into the ark; 

14 They, and every beast after his kind, and all the 
cattle after their kind, and every creeping thing that creep- 
eth upon’ the earth after his kind, and every fowl after his 
kind, every bird of every sort. 

15 And they went in unto Nouh into the ark, twd and 
twd of all flesh, whérein’ is the breath of life. 

16 And they that went in, went in male and female of 
all flesh, as God had comman’ded him; and the Lord shut 
him in. ' 

17 And the flood was forty days upon’ the earth; and 
the waiters increased’, and bare up the ark, and it was lifted 
up above’ the earth. 

18 And the w&ters prevailed’, and were increased’ greatly 
upon’ the earth; and the ark went upon’ the face of the 
waiters. ay 

19 And the w&ters prevailed’ exceed’ ingly upon’ the earth ; 
and all the high hills that were under the whole heaven 
were covered. 

20 Fifteen cubits upward did the witers prevail’; and the 


mountains were covered. 
} i) 
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21 And all flesh died that méved upon’ the earth, bath 
of fowl, and of cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon’ the earth, and ever y man: 

22 All in whdge nostrils was the breath of life, of all that 
was in the dry land, died. 

23 And every living substance was destroyed’ which was 
upon’ the face of the ground, both man and cattle, and the 
creeping things, and the fowl of the heaven; and they were 
destroyed’ from the carth: and Noih only remained’ alive’, 
and they that were with him in the ark. 

24 And the waters prevailed’ upon’ the carth a hundred 
and fifty days. 


LESSON XII. 
Cuar. VIL. 


1 And God remem‘bered Noiih, and every living thing, 
and all the cattle that was with him in the ark; and God 
made a wind t6 pass over the earth, and the witers as- 
suaged’ (asswaged’). 

2 The fountains Also of the deep and the windows of 
heaven were stopped, and the rain from heaven was re- 
strained’, 

8 And the witers returned’ from off the earth continu 
ally; and, after the end of the hundred and fif ty days, the 
wiiters were aba/ted. 

4 And the ark rested in the seventh month, on the sev en- 
teenth day of the month, upon’ the mountains of Ararat. 

5 And the waters decreased’ contin’ ually until’ the tenth 
month: in the tenth month, on the first day of the month, 
were the tops of the mountains seen. 
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6 And it came to pass at the end of forty days, that 
Noiih opened the window of the ark which he had made; 

7 And he sent forth a raven, which went forth td and 
fro until’ the waters were dried up from off the earth. 

8 Also he sent forth a dove from him, to see if the w4- 
ters were aba/ted from off the face of the ground. 

92 But the dove found no rest for the sole of her foot, 
and she returned’ unto him into the ark; for the wAters 
were on the face of the whole earth. Then he put forth 
his hand, and took her, and piilled her in unto him into 
the ark. 

10 And he staid yet other seven days; and again’ he 
sent forth the dove out of the ark. 

11 And the dove came in to him in the evening, and, 
lo! in her mouth was an olive-leaf plucked off: so Noith 
knew that the witers were aba’ted from off the earth. 

12 And he staid yet other seven days, and sent forth 
the dove, which returned’ not again’ unto him any more. 

18 And it came to pass in the six hundredth and first 
year, in the first month, the first day of the month, the 
waiters were dried up from off the carth; and NoiiA remdved! 
the covering of the ark, and looked, and, behold’! the face 
of the ground was dry. 

14 And in the second month, on the seven and twenti- 
eth day of the month, was the earth dried. 

15 And God spake unto. Noah, saying, 

16 Go forth of the ark, thou, and thy wife, and thy sons, 
and thy sons’ wives with thee. 

17 Bring forth with thee every living thing that is with 
thee, of all flesh, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of every 
erceping thing that creepeth upon’ the earth; that they may 
breed abun'dantly in the earth, and be fravtfiil, and multiply 
upon’ the earth. 
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18 And Noiih went forth, and his sons, and his wife, and 
his sons’ wives with him: ¥ 

1) Every beast, every erceping thing, and every fowl, 
and whatsoev’er creepeth upon’ the earth, after théir kinds, 
went forth out of the ark. 

20 And Noith builded an fltar unto the Lord, and took 
of every clean beast and of every clean fowl, and offered 
burnt-offerings on the Altar. 

21 And the Lord smelled a sweet savor; and the Lord 
said (sed) in his heirt, I will not again’ curse the eround any 
more for man’s sake; for the imagina/tion of man’s heiirt is 
evil from his yotith: néither will I again smite any more 
every thing living, as I have done. 

22 While the earth remiin’ecth, seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, 
shall not cease. 


LESSON XIII. 
Cuar, UX. 


1 And God blessed (blest) Noith and his sons, and said unto 
them, Be frivtfiil, and multiply, and replen/ish the carth. 

2 And the fear of yot and the dread of yoi shall be upon 
every beast of the earth, and upon’ every fowl of the air, 
upon’ al that méveth upon’ the earth, and upon’ all the fishes 
of the sea: into yofir hand are they deliv’ered. 

3 very méving thing that liveth shall be meat for you: 
even as the green herb hive I given yot All things. 

4 But flesh with the life théreof, which is the blood thére of, 
shall ye not eat. 

5 And surely (shurely) yofir blood of yotr lives will I 
require’: at the hand of every beast will I require’ it, and at 
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the hand of man; at the hand of every man’s brother will 
I require’ the life of man. 

6 Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed; for in the image of God made he man. 

7 And yoti, be ye fraetfil, and multiply; bring forth 
abundantly in the ewrth, and multiply thérein’. 

8 And God spake unto Noiik, and to his sons with him, 
saying, 

9 ‘And I, behdld, T estab‘lish my covenant with yod, and 
with yotir seed after yoti; 

10 And with every living creature (crechur) that is with 
yot, of the fowl, of the cattle, and of every beast of the 
earth with you, from All that go out of the ark, to every 
beast of the earth. 

11 And I will estab/lish my covenant with yo; néather 
shall all flesh be cut off any more by the witers of a flood ; 
né?ther shall thére any more be a flood to destroy’ the earth. 

12 And God said, This is the token of the covenant which 
I make between’ me and yofi, and every living creature that 
is with you, for perpet/ual genera/tions : 

138 Idé set my bdw in the cloud, and it shall be for a token 
of a covenant between’ me and the earth. 

14 And it shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud over 
the carth, that the béw shall’be seen in the cloud: 

15 And I will vemem/ber my covenant which is between! 
me and yot and every living creature of all flesh; and the 
waiters shall no more become’ a flood to destroy’ all flesh. 

16 And the bée shall be in the cloud ; and I will look upon’ it, 
that I may remember the cverlast’/ing covenant between’ God 
and every living creature of all flesh that is upon’ the earth. 

17 And God said unto Noihk, This is the token of the 
covenant which I have established between’ me and 4ll 


flesh that is upon’ the earth. 
5* 
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LESSON XIV. 


Cuar. XXII. 


1 And it came to pass after these things, that God did tempt 
Abraham, and said (sed) unto him, Abraham; and he said, 
Behold’, here I am. 

2 And he said, Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, 
whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Mori/ih; and 
offer him thére for a burnt-offering upon’ one (wun) of the 
mountains which I will tell thee of. 

3 And Abraham rose up early in the morning, and saddled 
his ass, and took twd of his young men with him, and Isade 
his son, and clave the wood for the burnt-of fering, and rose 
up, and went unto the place of which God had told him. 

4 Then, on the third day, Abraham lifted up his eyes, and 
saw the place afar’ off. 

5 And Abraham said unto his young men, Abide’ ye here 
with the ass; and I and the lad will go yonder and worship, 
and come again to you. 

6 And Abraham took the wood of the burnt-offering, and 
laid it upon! Isaac his son; and he took the fire in his hand, 
and a knife: and they went both of them to geth’cr. 

7 And Isaac spake unto Abraham his father, and said, My 
fiither; and he said, Here am I, my son. And he said, Be- 
héld’ the fire and the wood; but whére is the lamé for a burnt- 
offering ? 

8 And Abraham said, My son, God will provide! himself! a 
lam} for a burnt-offering: so they went both of them to- 
geth’er. 

9 And they came to the place which God had told him of; 
and Abraham built an Altar théve, and laid the wood in order, 
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and bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the Altar upon’ the 
wood. 

10 And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the 
knife to slay his son. 

11 And the ingel of the Lord called unto him out of 
heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham ; and he said, Here 
am I. 

12 And he said, Lay not thine hand upon’ the lad, néther 
do thou any thing unto him; for now I knéw that thou fear est 
God, secing thou hast not withheld’ thy son, thine dnly son, 
from me. 

13 And Abraham lifted up hig eyes, and looked, and, be- 
hold’, behind’ him a ram chught m a thick et by his horns; and 
Abraham went and took the ram, and offered him up for a 
burnt-offering in the stead of his son. 

14 And Abraham cflled the name of that place Jcho’viA- 
jirth: as it is said to this day, In the mount of the Lord it 
shall be seen. 

15 And the angel of the Lord c&lled unto Abraham out 
of hecven the second time, 

16 And said, By myself’ hive I sworn, saith (seth) the 
Lord, for because’ thou hast done this thing, and hast not 
withheld’ thy son, thine ouly son; 

17 That in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven, and as the 
sand which is upon! the sea-shore; and thy seed shall possess 
the gate of his enemies: 

18 And in thy seed shall all the nations of ‘the earth be 
blessed ; because’ thou hast obeyed’ my voice. 

19. So Abraham returned’ unto his young men, and they 
rose up, and went togeth’er to Beer’shebii; and Abraham 
dwelt. at Beer’she bi. 
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LESSON XV. 
From Exodus. 
Crav. XIX: 


1 In the third month, when the children of Israel were 
gone (gawn) forth out of the land of Egypt, the same day 
came they into the Wilderness of Siniil. 

2 For they were depar/ted from Rephidim, and were 

“come to the Desert of Sinii, and had pitched im the wilder- 
ness; and thére Israel camped before’ the mount. 

3 And Moses went wp unto God, and the Lord called 
untd him out of the mountain, saying, Thus shalt thou say 
to the house of Jacob, and tell the children of Israel: 

4 Ye have seen what (whot) I did unté the Kgyp'tians, 
and how I bare you on eagles’ wings, and brought (brawt) 
you untd myself. 

5 Now, thiérefére, if ye will obey’ my voice indeed’, and 
keep my covenant, then ye shall be a pecii’lar treasure 
(trezhur) untd me above’ all péople; for All the earth is 
mine, 

6 And ye shall be untd me a kingdom of priésts, and a 
holy nation. These are the words which thou shalt speak 
untd the children of Israel. 

7 And Moses came and cAlled for the elders of the péo- 
ple, and laid befdre’ their faces all these words which the 
Lord command’ ed him. 

8 And 4ll the pdvple answered togeth’er, and said, All 
that the Lord hath spoken we will do. And Moses re- 
turned’ the words of the péople untd the Lord. 

) And the Lord said unté Moses, Lo, I come untd thee 
in a thick cloud, that the pdople may hear when I speak 
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with thee, and beliéve! thee for ever. And Moses told the 
words of the péople untd the Lord. 

10 And the Lord said untd Moses, Go unté the people, 
and sanctify them to-day and to-mor’rdw, and let them wash 
(wosh) their clothes, 

11 And be ready against’ the third day; for the third 
day the Lord will come down in the sight of All the péople 
upon’ Mount Sinii, 

12 And thou shalt set bounds untd the péople round 
about’, saying, Take heed to yotirselves’, that ye go not up 
into the mount, or touch the border of it: whd so ev’ er 
toucheth the mount shall be surely put to déath. 

13 Thére shail not a hand touch it, but he shall surely 
be stoned, or shot throfigh; whether it be beast or man, it 
shall not live: when the trumpet soundeth long, they shall 
come up to the mount. 

14 And Moses went down from the mount untd the peo- 
ple, and sane’tified the people; and they washed (wosht) their 
clothes. 

15 And he said unt6 the pévple, Be réady against’ the 
third day. 

16 And it came to pass on the third day in the morning, 
that thére were thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud 
upon’ the mount, and the voice vt the trum pet exceed’ing 
loud; so that all the pple that was in the camp trem bled. 

17 And Moses brought (brawt) forth the people out of 
the camp to meet with God; and they stood at the nether 
put of the mount. 

18 And Mount Sinii was altogether on a smoke, because’ 
the Lord descend’ed upon’ it in fire; and the smoke thére of’ 
ascend’ed as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount 
quaked greitly. 

19 And when the voice of the trumpet sounded long, and 
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waxed louder and louder, Moses spake, and God answered 
him by a voice. 

20 And the Lord came down upon’ Mount Sindi, on the 
top of the mount: and the Lord called Moses up to the top 
of the mount; and Moses went up. 

21 And the Lord said unté Moses, Go down, charge the 
people, lest they break throfigh untd the Lord to gaze, and 
many (meny) of them pérish. 

22 And let the priésts Also, which come near to the Lord, 
sanctify themselves’, lest the Lord break forth upon’ them. 

23 And Moses said untd the Lord; The péople ‘cannot 
come up to Mount Sinai; for thou chargedst us, saying, Set 
bounds about the mount, and sanctify it. 

24 And the ‘Lord said untd him, Away’, get thee down, 
and thou shalt come up, thou, and Aaron with thee; but 
let not the priésts and the péople break throfigh to come up 
unté the Lord, lest he break forth upon’ them. 

25 So Moses went down unté the péople, and spake unt 
them. 


LESSON XVI 
CHar. XX. 


1 And God spake 4ll these words, saying, 

2 I am the Lord thy God, which hive brought (brawt) 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 

3 Thou shalt hive no other gods before’ me. 

4 Thou shalt not make untd thee any graven image, or 
any likeness of any thing that is in heaven above’, or that is 
in the earth beneath’, or that is in the water under the earth: 

5 Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve 
them; for I the Lord thy God am a jéalous God, visiting 
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the inY’quity of the fiithers upon’ the children unto the 
third and fourth genera/tion of them that hate me, 

6 And showing merey untd thousands of them that love 
me and keep my command! ments, 

7 Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain; for the Lord will not héld him guiltless that taketh his 
name in vain. 

8 Remem’ber the sabbath day to keep it holy. 

9 Six days shalt thou labor, and dé ll thy work ; 

10 But the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy 
God: in it thou shalt not dé any work, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor 
thy cattle, nor thy stringer that is within’ thy gates. 

11 For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh 
day: whérefore the Lord blessed the sabbath day, and hal- 
lowed it. 

12 Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

13 Thou shalt not kill. 

14 Thou shalt not commit’ adultery. 

15 Thou shalt not steal. 

16 Thou shalt not béar false witness against/ thy neighbor. 

17 Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his man-servant, nor his 
maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that is 
thy neigh bor’s. 

18 And 4ll the péople saw the thunderings and the light- 
nings and the noise of the trumpet, and the mountain 
smoking; and, when the péople saw it, they reméved’, and 
stood afar’ off. 

19 And they said untd Moses, Speak thou with us, and 
we will hear; but let not. God speak with us, lest we die. 
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20 And Moses said unto the péople, Fear not; for God 
is come to prove yo, and that his fear may be before’ yotr 
faces, that ye sin not. 

21 And the péople stood afar! off, and Moses drew near 
unto the thick darkness where God was. 

22 And the Lord said unto Moses, Thus thou shalt say 
unto the children of Israel, Ye have seen that I have 
talked with you from heaven. * 

23 Ye shall not make with me gods of silver, nézther 
shall ye make unto yo gods of gold. 

24 An Altar of earth thou shalt make untd me, and shalt 
sacrifice théreon’ thy burnt-offerings, and thy peace-offer- 
ings, thy sheep, and thine oxen: in all places whére I record’ 
my name I will come unto thee, and I will bless thee. 


LESSON XVI. 
From the Gospel of Matthew. 
Cuap. IT. 


1 Now, when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Jude’a, in 
the days of Hérod the king,’ behdld! thére came wise men 
from the east to Jerusalem, 

2 Saying, Whére is he that is born King of the Jews? 
for we have seen his star in the east, and are come to 
worship him. 

3 When Hérod the king had h&ard these things, he was 
troubled, and all Jeru’salem with him. 

4 And, when he had gathered all the chiéf priésts and 
scribes of the péople togeth’er, he deman'ded of them whére 
Christ shoiiid be born. 

5 And they said untd‘him, In Bethlehem of Jude’é; for 
thus it is written by the prophet: 
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6 And thou Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, art not 
‘the least among’ the princes of Judiih; for out of thee shall 
come a Governor that shall rule my poople Israel. 

7 Then Hérod, when he had privily eflled the wise men, 
inquired’ of them diligently what time the star appeared’, 

8 And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and 
search diligently for the young child; and, when ye have 
found him, bring me word again’, that I may come and 
worship him 4lso. 

9 When they had heard the king, they depart‘ed; and, 
lo! the star which they saw in the east went before’ them, 
till it came and stood over whére the young child was. 

10 When they saw the star, they rejoiced’ with exceed’- 
ing great joy. 

11 And, when they wére come into the house, they saw 
the young child with Mary his mother, and fell down and 
worshipped him; and, when they had opened théir treasures 


(trezhurs), they present/ed unto him gifts, — gdld and frank- - 


incense and myrrh. 

12 And, being warned of God in a dream that they shoiild 
not return to Hérod, they depart/ed into théir own country 
anoth’er way. 

138 And, when they were depart/ed, behold’! the angel of 
the Lord appear'eth to Joseph in a dream, saying, Arise’, 
and take the young child and his mother, and flee into 
Egypt, and be thou thére until’ I bring thee word; for 
Hérod will seek the young child to destroy’ him. 

14 When he arose’, he took the young child and his 
mother by night, and depart/ed into Egypt; 

15 And was thére until’ the death of Hérod: that it 
might be fiilfilled’ which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, saying, Out of Egypt hive I called my son. 

16 Then H&rod, when he saw that he was mocked of the 
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wise men, was exceed’ing wroth, and sent férth, and slew 
All the children that were in Bethlehem, and in 4ll the coasts 
théreof, from tw years dld and under, accord’ing to the 
time which he had diligently inquired’ of the wise men. 

17 Then was fulfilled’ that which was spoken by Jéremy 
the prophet, saying, 

18 In Rami/ was thére a voice heard, —Jamenta'tion and 
weeping and greit mourning; Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren, and woiild not be comforted, because’ they are not. 

19 But when Hérod was dead, behdld’! an angel of the 
Lord appear’eth in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, 

20 Saying, Arise, and take the young child and his mother, 
and go into the land of Israel; for they are dead which 
sought (sawt) the young child’s life. 

21 And he arose, and took the young child and his mother, 
and came into the land of Israel. 


LESSON XVII. 
Cuapr. III. 


1 In those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the 
wilderness of Jude’, 

2 And saying, Repent’ ye; for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. 

8 For this is he that was spoken of by the Prophet Esi’ias, 
saying, The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare! 
ye the way of the Lord; make his paths straight. 

4 And the same Jofn had his raiment of camel’s hair, 
and a leathern girdle about his loins; and his meat was 
locusts and wild honey. 

5 Then went out to him Jeru’salem, and 4ll Jude’d, and 
All the region (rejun) round about J ordan, 
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6 And were baptized’ of him in Jordan, confess'ing théir 
sing. 

7 But; when he saw many (meny) of the Phiirisees and 
Sadducees come to his baptism, he said unto them, O 
genera’tion of vipers! whd hath wArned you to flee from the 
wriith to come? ; 

8 Bring forth, thévefore, frdits meet for re pent!ance. 

9 And think not to say within yolirselves’, We have A bra- 
ham to our father; for I say unto yofi, that God is able 
of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. 

10 And now, filso, the axe (ax) is laid unto the root of 
the trees: thérefore every tree which bringeth not forth good 
frit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. E 

11 I indeed’ baptize’ yo with water unto repent! ance ; 
but he that cometh after me is mightter than I, whése shdes 
I am not worthy to béar: he shall baptize’ yo with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire: 

12 Whése fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge 
his floor, and gather his wheat into the garner; but he will 
burn up the chaff with unquench’able fire. 

13 Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto John, 
to be baptized’ of him. 

14 But John forbade’ him, saying, I have need to be bap- 
tized’ of thee, and comest thou to me? 

15 And Jesus, answering, said unto him, Suffer it to be 
so now; for thus it becom’eth us to fulfil’ 4ll righteousness, 
(richusness). Then he suffered him. 

16 And Jesus, when he was baptized’, went up straight- 
way out of the water; and, lo! the heavens were o pened 
unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descend'ing like a 
dove, and lighting upon him; 

17 And, lo! a voice from heaven, saying, This is my 
belowed Son, in whdm I am well pleased. 
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LESSON XIX. 
Cnap. IV. 


1 Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness to be gempted of the Devil. 

2 And, when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, 
he was afterward an hungred. 

8 And, when the Tempter came to him, he said, If thou 
be the Son of God, command’ that these stones be made 
bread. ' 

4 But he answered and said, It is written, Man shall not 
live by bread alone’,.but by every word that proceed’eth 
out of the mouth of God. 

5 Then the Devil taketh him up into the holy city, and 
setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple, 

6 And saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself’ down: for it is written, He shall give his angels 
charge concern’ing thee; and in théir hands they shall béar 
thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against’ a stone. 

7 Jesus said unto him, It is written again’, Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God. 

8 Again’, the Devil taketh him up into an exceed’ing high 
mountain, and: shéweth him 4ll the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them; 

9 And saith (seth) unto him, All these things will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me. 

10 Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan; 
for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve. 

11 Then the Devil leaveth him; and, behdld’! angels came 
and ministered unto him. 
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12 Now, when Jesus had heard that John was cast into 
prison, he depart/ed into Galilee; 

13 And, leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Caper’- 
naum, which is upon the sea-coast, in the borders of Zebu- 
lun and Nephthalim :, 

14 That it might be fulfilled’ which was spoken by Esa‘ias 
the prophet, saying, 

15 The land of Zebulun, and the land of Nephthalim, 
by the way of the sea, beyond’ Jordan, Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles : 

16 The péople which sat in darkness saw great light; and 
to them which sat in the region (rejun) and shadow of death 
light is sprung up. 

17 From that time Jesus began’ to preach, and to say, 
Repent’; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

18 And Jesus, walking by the Sea of Galilee, saw twé 
brethren, Simon cflled Peter, and Andrew his brother, cast- 
ing a net into the sea; for they were fishers. 

19 And he saith unto them, Folléw me, and I will make 
yoti fishers of men. 

20 And they straight way left thécr nets, and followed him. 

21 And, going on from thence, he saw other twéd brethren, 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in a ship 
with Zebedee théir father, mending thér nets; and he called 
them. 

22 And they imme’diately left the ship and théir fa ther, 
and foll6wed him. 

23 And Jesus went about! ll Galilee, teaching in théir 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of sickness and 4ll manner of disease’ 
among”’.the péople. 

24 And his fame went throughout’ 4ll Syri&; and they 
brought unto him 4ll sick péople that were taken with divers 
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digea‘ses and torments, and those which were possessed’ with 
devils, and those which were lunatic, and those that had the 
palsy ; and he healed them. 

25 And there followed him great multitudes of péople from 
Galilee, and from Decap’olis, and from Jeru’salem, and from 
Jude’é, and from beyond’ Jordan. 


LESSON XxX. 
Cuap, V. 


1 And, seeing. the multitudes, he went up into a moun- 
tain ;: and, when he was set, his disci/ples came unto him. 
2 And he opened his mouth, and taught them, saying, 

3 Blessed are the poor in spirit; for théérs is the king- 
dom of heaven. 
4 Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be com- 
forted. ; 

5 Blessed are the meek; for they shall inher’it the earth. 

6 Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness (richusness) ; for they shall be filled. 

7 Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain’ mercy. 

8 Blessed are the pure in heiirt; for they shall see God. 

9 Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be cAlled 
the children of God. 

10 Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ (richusness) sake ; for théérs is the kingdom of heaven. 

11 Blessed are ye when men shall revile yof and per- 
secute yoil, and shall say All manner of evil against’ yot 
falsely, for my sake. 

12 Rejoice’, and be exceed/ing glad; for great is yotr 
reward’ in heaven; for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before’ yoa. 
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13 Ye are the salt of the earth; but, if the salt have lost 
his savor, wherewith’ shall it be silted? It is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot 

‘of men. 

14 Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on 
a hill cannot be hid. 

15 Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick; and it giveth light unto 4ll that 
are in the house. 

16 Let yofir light so shine before! men, that they may 
see yotlr good works, and glorify yodr Father which is in 
heaven. 

17 Think not that I am come to destroy’ the law or the 
prophets: I am not come to destroy’, but to fulfil’. 

18 For vérily I say unto yof, Till heaven and earth 
pass, one (wun) jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till ll be fulfilled’. 

19 Whoésoev'er, thérefore, shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be cAlled 
the least in the kingdom of heaven; but whdsoev’er shall 
dé and teach them, the same shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

20 For I say unto yo, That, except’ yofir righteousness 
shall exceed’ the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

21 Ye have heard that it was said by them of 6ld time, 

_ Thou shalt not kill; and whdésoev'er shall kill shall be in 
danger of the judgment. 

22 But I say unto yof, That whdsoev’er is angry with 

‘ his brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment (jujment); and whdsoev’er shall say to his brother, 
Raci, shall be in danger of the council; but whdsoev'er 
shall say, Thou £661! shall be in danger of hell-fire. 
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23 Thérefore, if thou bring thy gift to the Altar, and 
thére remem’ berest that thy brother hath aught against’ thee ; 

24 Leave there thy gift before’ the Altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer » 
thy gift. 

25 Agree! with thine adversary quickly, while thou art in 
the way with him; lest at any (eny) time the adversary 
deliv'er thee to the judge, and the judge deliv’er thee to 
the officer, and thou be cast into prison. 

26 Vérily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come 
out thence till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. 


LESSON XXL 


27 Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, 
Thou shalt not. commit’ adul'tery ; 

28 But I say unto yo, That whdsoev’er looketh on a 
w6man to lust after her hath commit'ted adul’tery with her 
already in his heart. 

29 ‘And, if thy right eye offend’ thee, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee; for it is profitable for thee that one of 
thy memberg shoiild pérish, and not that thy whole body: 
shoii/d be cast into hell. 

30 And, if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast 
it from thee; for it is profitable for thee that one of thy 
members shoii/d pérish, and not that thy whole body shoiild 
be cast into hell. 

31 It hath been said, Whédsoev'er shall piit away’ his 
wife, let him give (giv) her a writing of divorce/ ment. 

32 But I say unto yot, That whdsoev'er shall piit away’ 
his wife, saving for the cause of fornica’tion, causeth her to 
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commit’ adul’tery; and whdsoev'er shall mirry her that is 
divorced, commit’teth adultery. 

33 Again: ye have heard that it hath been said by them 
of old time, Thou shalt not forswéar’ thyself’, but shalt per- 
form’ unto the Lord thine oaths : 

34 But I say unto you, Swéar not at all; néther by 
heaven; for it is God’s throne: 

35 Nor by the earth; for it is his footstool : neither by 
Jerusalem; for it is the city of the great King. 

36 Neither shalt thou swéar by thy head, because’ thou 
canst not make one hair white or black. 

37 But let yofr communication be Yea, yea; Nay, nay: 
for whatsoev’er is more than these cometh of evil. 

38 Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth: 

39 But I say unto yot, That ye resist’ not evil; but, 
whdsoev’er shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
_the other Also. 

40 And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away’ thy coat, let him have thy cloak Also, 

41 And whésoev’er shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain. 

42 Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that woiild 
borrow of thee turn not thou away’. 

43 Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love, 
thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy: 

44 But I say unto yofi, Love yoir enemies, bless them 
that curse yoti, dé good to them that hate yoa, and pray for 
them which despite'fully use yoi and persecute yot; 

45 That ye may be the children of yoir Father which is 
in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
just. 
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46 For, if ye love them which love yod, what rewArd 
have ye? do not even the publicans the same? 

47 And, if ye salute’ yofir brethren only, what dé ye 
more than others? dé not even the publicang so? 

48 Be ye thérefore perfect, even as yor Father which is 
in heaven is perfect. 


LESSON XXII. 
Cuap. VI. 


1 Take heed that ye do not yoir alms before’ men, to be 
seen of them; otherwise ye have no reward’ of yoir Father 
which is in heaven. 

2 Thérefore, when thou déest thine 4/ms, do not sound a 
trumpet before’ thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues 
and in the streets, that they may have glory of men. bie 
I say unto you, They have théer reward’. 

3 But, when thou déest alms, let not thy left hand nee 
what thy right hand déeth; 

4 That thine alms may be in secret: and thy Father 
which seeth in secret himself’ shall reward’ thee openly. 

5 And, when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypo- 
erites are; for they love to pray standing in the synagogues 
and in the corners of the streets, that they may be seen of 
men. Vérily I say unto you, They have théir reward’. 

6 But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet; 
and, when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which 
is*in secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret shall re- 
wird thee openly. 

7 But, when ye pray, use not vain repetY'tions, as the. 
‘heathen d6; for they think that they shall be heard for théir 
much speaking. a: 
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8 Be not ye thérefore like unto them; for your Father 
knoweth what things ye lave need of, before’ ye ask him. 

9 After this manner, thérefore, pray ye: Our Father 
which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 

10 Thy kingdom come. ‘Thy will be done in earth as it 
is in heaven. 

11 Give (giv) us this day our daily bread. 

12 And forgive’ us our debts as we forgive’ our debtors. 

13 And lead us not into temptation, but deliv’er us from 
evil. For thine is the kingdom and the power aud the glory 
for ever. Amen. 

14 For, if ye forgive’ men théir trespasses, yofir heavenly 
Father will also forgive’ yot; 

15 But, if ye forgive’ not men thé trespasses, néither 
will yofir Father forgive’ yor trespasses. 

16 Moreo’ver, when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of 
a sad countenance; for they disfig‘yre théir faces, that they 
‘may appear’ unto men to fast. Vérily I say untd you, 
They have thétr rewArd’. 

17 But thou, when thou fastest, anoint’ thine head, and 
wash (wosh) thy face; 

18 That thou appéar not unto men to fast, but unto thy 
Father which is in secret: and thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward’ thee openly. 

19 Lay not up for yofirselves’ treasures (trezhurg) upon 
earth, whére moth and rust doth corrupt’, and whére thiéves 
break throtigh and steal ; 

20 But lay up for yofirselves’ treasures in heaven, whére 
néither moth nor rust doth corrupt’, and whére thiéves do 
not break throtigh nor steal: 

21 For, whére yofir treasure is, thére will yofir heart be 
Also. 
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22 The light of the body is the eye: if, thérefore, thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light. 

23 But, if thine e¥e be evil, thy whole body shall be fiill 
of darkness. If, thérefore, the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness! 

24 No man can serve twO masters: for either he will hate 
the one, and love the other; or else he will héld ‘to the one, 
and despise’ the other. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. 

25 Thérefore I say unto you, Take no thought (thawt) 
for -yotir life, what (whot) ye shall eat, or tee ye shall 
drink; nor yet for yofr body, what ye shall pit on. Is 
not the life more than meat, and the body than raiment? 

26 Behold’ the fowls of the air; for they sow not, né:ther 
do they reap, nor gather into barns: yet yofir heavenly Fé- 
ther feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they? 

27 Which of yo by taking thought can add one cubit 
unto his stature (stachur) ? | 

28 And why take ye thought for raiment? Consid’er the 
liltes of the field how they grow; they toil not, néither do 
they spin: 

29 And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed’ like one of these. 

30 Whérefore, if God so clothe the grass of the fiéld, 
which to-day is, and to-morréw is cast into the oven, shall 
he not much more clothe yott, O ye of little faith? 

31 Thérefore take no thought, saying, What shall we 
eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Whérewithal’ shall we be 
clothed ? 

32 For after all these things do the Gentiles ae for 
yor heavenly Father Andweth that ye have need of all these 
things. 

33 But seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and 4ll these things shall be added unto yof. 
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34 Take, thérefore, no thought for the morrow; for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself’. Suffi’- 
cient (suffish’ent) unto the day is the evil théreof’. 


LESSON XXIII. 
Cuap. VII. 


1 Judge not, that ye be not judged. 

2 For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; 
and with what measure.(mezhur) ye mete, it shall be meas- 
ured to yoti again’. ~ 

3 And why behéld’est thou the mote that is in thy broth- 
er’s eye, but consid’erest not the beam that is in thine own 
eye? 

4 Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out 
the mote out of thine eye; and, behold’! a beam is in thine 
own eye? 

5 Thou hypocrite! first cast out the beam out of thine 
own eye, and then shalt thou see cléarly to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye. — 

6 Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, nézther cast 
ye your pearls before’ swine, lest they trample them under 
thér feet, and turn again, and rend you. 

7 Ask, and it shall be given yoil; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto yot: 

8 For every one that asketh recéiv'eth, and he that 
seeketh findeth, and to him that Anocketh it shall be 
opened. : : 

9 Or what man is thére of yo, whom, if his son ask 
bread, will he give him a stone? 

10 Or, if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent? 
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11 If ye then, being evil, kndw how to give good gifts 
unto yotr children, how much more shall yotr Father which 
is in heaven give good things to them that ask him? . 

12 Thérefore, all things whatsoev’er ye woii/d that men 
shoii/d do to you, do ye even so to them; for this is the 
law and the prophets. 

13 Enter ye in. at the strait gate; for wide is the gate 
and broad is the way that leadeth to destruc’tion, and many 
(meny) thére be which go in théreat’: 

14 Because’ strait is the gate, and nirrow is the way, 
which leadeth unto life, and few thére be that find it. 

15 Beware’ of false prophets, which come to yod in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves (woolvz). 

16 Ye shall know them by their friits. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 

17 Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fréit; 
but a corrupt! tree bringeth forth evil frdit. 

18 A good tree cannot bring férth evil frat, néither can 
a corrupt’ tree bring forth good frit. 

19 Every tree that bringeth not férth good frazt is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire. 

20 Whérefore by théir fraits ye shall know them. 

21 Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that déeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven. 

22 Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, e. 
we not prophesied in thy name, and in thy name have cast 
out devils, and in thy name done many wonderful works? 

23 And then will I profess’ unto them, I never knew you: 
depart’ from me, ye that work iniquity ! 

24 Thérefore whésoev’er heareth these sayings of mine, 
and ddeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which 
built his house upon a rock: 
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25 And the rain descen’ded, and the floods came, and the . 
winds blew, and beat upon that house; 3 and it fell not: for 
it was founded upon a rock. 

26 And every one that héareth these sayings of mine, 
and déeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, 
which built his house upon the sand: 

27 And the rain descen/ded, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell: and 
great was the fall of it. 

28 And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended these 
sayings, the péople were aston’ished at his doctrine; 

29 For he taught them as one having authority, and 
not as the scribes. 


